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THE  PRAISE  OF  LIFE 


I 

MONTENEGRO 

Coiled  in  shadow,  the  serpent  seas 
Engirdle  perilous  hills  subhme  : 
By  tortuous,  steep  degrees 
Toward  the  morn  I  climb. 

Before  me  the  mountain  soaring  vast 
Secludes  the  bright  east ;  cold  the  air 

Descends  from  ridges,  massed 

In  peaks,  snowily  fair. 

But  pale  in  the  northern  distance  blushes 
On  sparkling  ranges  a  light  austere  ; 

Tingeing  the  shade,  it  flushes 

Edge  and  barrier  sheen 
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Cattaro  roofs  and  Cattaro  quay 

Grow  faint  and  delicate ;  ships  that  ride 

On  the  dense  blue  slumbering  sea 

Dwindle ;  on  either  side 

From  mirroring  gulfs  the  mountains  bare 
Are  mapped  to  the  heaven,  strange  as  a  dream  ; 

The  Adriatic  afar 

Trembles,  a  molten  gleam : 

Till  the  sun  salutes  me,  met  with  him 
On  the  naked  summit;  closed  behind, 
That  vision  of  countries  dim 
Pales  and  fades  from  the  mind. 

Now  drinking  the  eager  lofty  air. 
The  spirit  leaps,  as  the  eyes  behold 
Valleys  severely  fair, 
-  Freedom's  fortress  of  old. 

Young,  stern  soldiers  in  rich  attire, 
Haughtily  moving  with  silent  pace 

And  eyes  of  a  tranquil  fire  ; 

Sons  of  a  tameless  race; 

Aged  mothers,  bowed  with  toil. 
Old  men,  bearded  and  gray,  are  here: 
Plants  of  a  stubborn  soil 
That  knows  not  the  seed  of  fear. 
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O  Mountain,  mother  of  men,  that  bearest 
Heroes ;  foster-mother  of  fame  ! 

I  hail  thee ;  well  thou  wearest 

Thy  dark,  invincible  name. 

Thou  plantest  the  footstep  firm,  and  the  heart 
In  the  breast  strengthenest,  hardy  to  try 

Peril,  and  play  its  part 

With  full,  unwavering  eye. 

At  mighty  breasts  of  the  ancient  hills 
Nourished,  thy  sons  in  their  veins  yet  keep 

The  force  that  feeds  and  fills 

Torrents,  to  dance  and  leap. 

Trees  that  with  clenched  root  possess 

Their  rocky  beds,  oak  and  pine. 

Alone  thou  endurest ;  nor  less 
Permittest  in  children  of  thine. 

O  small  and  remote  the  loud  affairs 
Of  cities  appear:  the  dusty  strife. 

Choking  with  envious  care 

The  caged  glory  of  life. 

Recedes :  from  the  market  of  wrangling  cries. 
Like  a  falcon,  the  spirit  expands  her  wings ; 
For  the  mountains,  the  mountains  rise, 
And  the  heart,  answering,  sings. 
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And  clearer,  with  each  step  climbing  higher, 
The  wide  horizon  dilates  within ; 

Keener  the  keen  desire 

Freedom  complete  to  win : 

Till  now  with  imperious  joy  I  taste 
The  eternal  fountain  :  Life  supreme. 
That  of  old  in  order  placed 
The  spheres  of  her  starry  dream ; 

That  moulded  this  blanching  sea  of  stone. 
In  silence  raging,  motionless  hurled, 
Thrills  me,  myself  to  own, 
And  cast  the  cloak  of  the  world. 

For  now  no  longer  a  slave,  yoked  ill 
With  marching  Destiny,  marches  here. 
His  hours  alert  to  fill, 
Man,  of  the  mountain  a  peer. 

As  the  tamer  of  horses  matches  his  stride 
To  his  vehement,  proudly  pacing  steed. 

He  goes,  strong  Fate  beside, 

Fearless,  a  master,  freed. 
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II 

DOWN  IN  A  SHADED  GARDEN 

Down  in  a  shaded  garden 

I  laid  upon  earth  my  head : 
The  deep  trees  murmured,  darkly  fresh. 

Over  my  bed ; 
I  looked  through  living  leaves  to  the  sky, 
Odours  and  songs  were  quivering  nigh  ; 
The  warm  grass  touched  my  cheek  as  I  lay 
And  care  from  me  was  far  away. 
As  a  child  to  its  mother,  to  Earth  I  drew  ; 

I  felt  her  true. 

Of  Life,  sweet  Life,  enamoured 

I  closed  my  eyes,  to  feel 
The  sweetness  pierce  to  the  inmost  veins 

And  the  whole  heart  steal ; 
Sacred  Life,  more  sweet  and  fair 
Than  all  her  children  of  earth  and  air. 
Fountain  dearer  than  joy  in  the  breast, 
In  the  blue  I  adored,  in  the  grass  I  caressed : 
Then  Earth,  my  mother,  leaned  to  my  ear, 

And  spoke  me  clear. 

To  thee  the  rose  her  odour, 
Her  glory  dedicates ; 
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And  thee  the  pink's  sweet-budded  fringe 

Of  snow  awaits. 
For  thee  is  the  sprinkled  fire  of  the  broom. 
For  thee  the  azalea  burns  her  bloom ; 
O  child,  does  thy  heart  not  tell  thee  how 
Thy  joy  is  answered  from  every  bough  ? 
In  the  throat  of  the  bird,  in  the  sap  of  the  tree, 

'Tis  all  for  thee  ! 

Stricken  with  joy  and  wonder 

I  raised  my  eyes  around. 
And  saw  what  mystery  flowered  for  me 

In  that  enchanted  ground  ! 
The  roses,  the  roses  rich  entwined. 
Heavy  with  love  to  me  inclined ; 
Yearning  up  from  the  dusk  of  death 
They  trembled  toward  me  with  living  breath, 

0  none  that  loved  me  is  dead,  I  knew, 
And  each  is  true. 

Now  forth  to  the  world  attended 
By  the  spirits  of  that  hour, 

1  bear  within  me  a  charm  secure 
As  the  scent  asleep  in  a  flower. 

Wise  men  now,  profound  in  care. 
Pass  by  me  with  distrustful  air: 
But  the  child  perceives,  and  the  careless  boy^ 
Now  admits  me  of  his  joy. 
And  my  love  in  a  glory  enshrines  my  bliss 
With  a  laughing  kiss. 
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III 

ILLUMINATION 

Is  it  joy,  or  is  it  peace, 

Senses'  magical  release, 

That  triumphant  swells  my  heart 

Where  I  walk  the  fields  apart  ? 

Miracle  of  morning  new  ! 

Meadows  dabbled  fresh  in  dew; 

Straight  stemmed  woods  that  darkly  still 

Stand  upon  the  rounded  hill. 

Where  the  silver  saplings  gleam 

On  the  fringes  of  a  dream ; 

Mists  that  in  faint  fleeces  blur 

All  the  frayed  plumes  of  the  fir, 

And  that  whiten  the  fresh  green 

Of  the  bosomed  field  between, 

Melted  ever  more  and  more 

By  the  level  beams  that  pour 

Sparkling  through  the  sleepy,  rare. 

Delicately  coloured  air ; 

Flowers  that  wake  from  peace  to  peace ; 
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Subtle-scented  loneliness ; 

World  that  drenches  through  and  through 

A  stillness  exquisite  as  dew ; 

Ploughman  ploughing  nigh  at  hand 

Along  the  open  hazy  land, 

Calm  as  though  a  part  of  those 

Brown  furrows  over  which  he  goes  : — 

O  what  fount  is  it  in  me 

All  this  solitude  sets  free  ? 

Far  from  miseries,  that  dart 

Pangs  of  pity  at  the  heart. 

Far  from  prisoning  tasks  that  hide 

The  vision  true  of  freedom  wide, 

Through  a  melting  curtain  clear 

The  stir  of  spring  I  see  and  hear : 

Softly  the  young  beams  surprise 

My  own  spirit's  mysteries, 

And  my  still  thought,  scarce  aware. 

Mingles  into  radiant  air. 

Now  my  eyes  I  cast  around 

On  an  unsubstantial  ground : 

As  I  gaze,  I  seem  to  grow 

Into  Earth,  her  longing  know, 

Feel  the  swelling  of  the  bud 

Quicken  warm  within  my  blood  ; 

And  the  grasses  shooting  higher 

Are  a  wave  of  my  desire. 

Deep  and  deeper  sinks  my  mind 

To  a  charm  intense  resigned, 
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Deep  into  the  grain  of  things 
Dissolved  with  its  imaginings. 

Now  the  ploughman  ploughs,  as  he 
Furrowed  lines  of  destiny  : 
Now  the  oak  his  shadow  due 
Claims  as  if  from  earth  it  giiew. 
Not  by  casual  beams  of  day 
Given,  and  then  stolen  away. 
I  too  from  Time's  ample  womb 
Summon  my  appointed  doom, 
And  conjure  the  hours  to  bring 
Each  its  rapture,  each  its  sting. 
In  a  vista  long  appears 
The  close-peopled  street  of  years. 
There  the  hands  that  I  shall  clasp 
Are  stretched  out,  my  own  to  grasp. 
Ready  in  my  heart  the  throe 
Burns  for  each  awaiting  woe. 
Sorrow  with  her  silent  spade 
Graves  for  unborn  hopes  hath  made. 
Joy  about  me  glides  her  arm 
Ignorant  of  grief  and  harm, 
Like  a  child  that  only  knows 
Where  'tis  loved  and  thither  goes. 
Onward  on  the  path  begun 
I  perceive  my  footsteps  run, 
Yet  backward  stretching  all  I  find 
In  the  mirror  of  my  mind ; 
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In  a  hundred  sleeps  behold 
My  own  face  becoming  old ; 
And  inaudibly  drawn  near 
Death  has  whispered  in  my  ear. 

Now  my  soul  disturbed  at  last 
Trembles  at  the  future  vast. 
How  shall  I  the  long  stair  climb  ? 
How  support  thy  burden.  Time  ? 
Ah,  to  mould  the  hours  unsure, 
In  my  bosom.  Fate,  endure ! 
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IV 

FIRST  DAY  OF  SUMMER 

Sweetest  of  all  delights  are  the  vainest,  merest ; 
Hours  when  breath  is  joy,  for  the  breathing's 
sake. 

Summer  awoke  this  morning,  and  early  awake 
I  rose  refreshed,  and  gladly  my  eyes  saluted 
The  entering  beam  of  the  sun  that  laughed  his 
clearest. 

I  too  laughed  for  pleasure,  and  vowed  straight- 
way 

To  stream  and  sun  the  flower  of  an  idle  day. 
With  summer  sweetly  enjoyed  and  friends  well 
suited. 

Merry  were  we,  as  stepping  aboard  we  laid 
The  shaven  oars  in  order  ;  merry  the  leap 
Of  the  oar,  that  grasped  the  water  and  stirred 
from  sleep 

A  wave,  to  tremble  past  us  in  foamy  rings. 
With  rhyming  fall,  and  with  bright  returning 
bUdq 
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Impetuous  music  urges  the  rippling  keel ; 
Softly  our  necks  the  flow  of  the  breezes  feel ; 
And  blue,  and  thronged  with  birds,  the  morning 
sings. 

And  lo,  the  elms,  in  a  day  reclothed  and  gleam- 

In  delicate  youth,  above  us  stir  their  leaves. 

The  eye,  to  naked  winter  used,  receives 
A  magic  pleasure  :  and  still  the  shore  we  follow 
Winding  in  flowery  meadows ;  freshly  streaming 

The  river  meets  us  ever  from  fields  unknown : 

As  light  we  travel  his  curving  mirror  lone, 
No  longer  I  envy  you,  O  frolic  swallow. 

Till  moored  at  noon  by  shadowy  turf,  and  ended 
Awhile  that  pleasant  toil,  what  relish  keen 
At  ease  to  lie  amid  flowers,  with  rustling  green 

O'ershaded;  there,  reclined  by  a  bubbling  pool, 

The  rushing  weir  in  murmur  and  foam  blended, 
Entrancing  ear  and  eye,  caresses  the  brain 
With  smooth  perpetual  sound,  the  lulling  strain 

Of  water  weariless  poured,  and  glittering  cool. 

O  then,  refreshed,  in  the  level  light  serene 

Our  boat  re-entering,  her  prow  homeward 
turned. 

How  soft  we  glided ;  soft^  as  evening  burned 
Through  drooping  leaves,  our  liquid  furrow  stirred 
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The  dim  green  heights  of  the  elm,  reflefted  green 
In  shadowy  water  ;  at  last  the  dreaming  shore 
From  its  own  enchanted  mirror  we  knew  no 
more : 

Softly  we  glided  downward,  and  spoke  no  word. 

Nor  took  we  land,  till  the  West  in  a  blush  was 
dying, 

And  over  the  twilit  meadow  we  loitered  home. 
Even  now  in  my  ear  is  rushing  the  constant 
foam. 

And  the  dappled  stream  is  alight  with  the  wind's 
laughter. 

As  I  taste,  in  the  cool  of  the  darkness  dreamily 
lying, 

The  sun  yet  warm  upon  limbs  that  sweetly 
ache : 

Drowsed  deliciously,  still  I  linger  awake. 
Only  to  keep  my  delight,  and  to  look  not  after. 
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SONG 

What  boat  is  this  that  bears 
My  soul  on  an  ocean,  fanned 

By  new  arriving  airs 

From  an  undiscovered  land  ? 

Is  this  Love's  magic  boat,  and  these 

The  waves  of  his  unsounded  seas  ? 

Pangs  of  the  soul's  desire 

My  voyage  swiftly  urge ; 
Day-long  I  flee,  afire 

To  overtake  the  verge ; 
But  still  into  infinity 
Escape  before  me  sky  and  sea. 

Anchor,  my  heart ;  abide, 
And  search  the  seas  no  more. 

Out  of  this  water  wide 
Never  shall  dawn  a  shore. 

Till  wave  and  sun  have  ceased  to  gleam, 

And  wondrous  truth  dies  out  in  dream. 
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VI 

SUDDEN  JOY 

O  WHAT  magic  shall  compare 
Of  the  fresh  earth  or  bright  air 
To  the  joy  that  love  around 
My  full  heart  so  swift  has  wound. 
Far  beyond  hope's  trembling  flight 
Back  recoiling  in  delight. 

Swifter  than  the  lime  that  weaves 
Out  of  radiant  sudden  leaves 
'Twixt  enchanting  night  and  night 
Her  green  tent  of  fragrant  light, 
Joy  with  bloom  arrays  me  sweet, 
Spring  within  a  day  complete. 
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VII 

Pale  are  the  words  I  build  for  my  delight 
To  house  in ;  pale  as  the  chill  mist  that  holds 
An  ardent  morn.    My  fire  to  others'  sight 
But  dimly  burns  through  the  frail  speech  it 
moulds ; 

I  cast  but  shadows  from  my  inward  light. 
But,  O  my  Joy,  thou  understandest  well 
Both  what  I  can  and  what  I  cannot  tell. 
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VIII 

THE  OAK 

Splendours  of  sunset  burned  upon  the  ground, 

As  from  the  lane's  deep  shade 

Emerging,  a  warm  grassy  fringe  we  found 

Skirting  the  forest  glade. 

And  in  the  midst  a  solitary  oak. 

No  sound  the  bright  and  haunting  stillness  broke 

As  we  beheld  the  wonder  of  this  tree, 

His  shadowy  core  invaded  thick  by  rays 

That  kindled  the  rough  trunk,  and  ardently 

Made  burn  the  massy  branches,  thrusting  higher 

And  wider  their  strong  foliage,  knotted  sprays 

Of  tawny  and  bronze  leaves  defined  in  fire. 

Silence  possessed  us  pausing,  and  our  eyes 

Stayed  marvelling  to  behold 

In  that  illumined  solitude  arise 

Those  fiery  branches  old. 

It  seemed  a  mighty  apparition  brought 

From  far  to  trouble  us  ;  planted  beyond  thought, 

And  budding  calm  into  a  time  not  ours. 

Then,  then  smote  full  upon  our  inmost  heart 

Its  mortal  weakness ;  vast  and  without  bound 

Our  longing,  but  our  scope  brief  as  the  flowers. 

And  of  each  other  O  what  need  profound  ! 

B — 2 
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THE   DRIFTWOOD  GATHERERS 

Along  the  deep  shelve  of  the  abandoned  shore 
Bowed,  with  slow  pace  and  careful  eyes  that  keep 
The  track  they  travel,  move  an  aged  pair. 
The  full  voice  of  the  Atlantic  holds  the  air  ^ 
In  turbulent  uproar  : 
The  sad  South  over  desolation  blows. 
The  clouds  in  wild  race  never  sleep. 
But  they  the  shaken  snows 
Of  trampling  breakers  heed  not,  nor  the  hiss 
Of  quarrelling  fringes  hurried  up  the  strand. 
To  fade  upon  the  darkened,  glistening  sand. 
Skirting  that  fretful  line,  they  from  amid 
The  matted  shells  and  seaweed  heedfully 
Glean  their  poor  treasure  hid, 
The  scattered  driftwood,  fragments  bleached  and 
dry. 

Implacable  ocean,  in  whose  ear 
Even  at  this  instant,  cries  come  uselessly 
From  mouths  that  the  salt  wave  and  gripping 
fear 
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Together  choke,  far  in  the  lonely  storm, 
Where  mighty  ships,  conquered  and  battling, 
drown ; 

He  to  this  powerless  pair  their  simple  store 
Permits,  refraining:  fearing  not  his  frown 
They  his  expended  rages  hold  in  fee  ; 
And  them  his  violent  armies  wound  no  more 
Than  the  pale  poppy  on  the  neglefted  shore. 

But  now  as  evening  closes,  they  begin 
Their  homeward  path,  bordered  with  heath  and 
pine, 

And  see  afar  their  cottage  roof,  and  wall 
White  under  red  leaves  of  the  06lober  vine ; 
Till  glad  and  tired  they  win 
The  door,  and  let  their  cherished  burden  fall. 
Then  on  the  swept  stones  make  their  happy  fire. 
Soon  a  flame  leaps,  and  in  the  wavering  gloom 
The  dim  wall  smiles,  and  every  nook  of  home 
Invites  them  warm  in  welcoming  attire. 
The  ripe  gourd  basks  his  jovial  yellow  girth  ; 
Rosily  burnished  gleam  the  onion  strings 
Above  ;  the  pottage  simmers  in  low  mirth. 
And  in  an  earthen  brazier  chestnuts  crack. 
But  each  is  busy  now,  that  nothing  lack. 
And  she  in  snatches  sings 

Old  songs,  and  he  with  chiding  feigned  the  while 
Chides  her,  and  meets  her  answer  with  a  smile. 
At  last,  when  all  is  done  to  their  desire, 
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They  sup :  the  low  lamp  kindles  their  old  cheeks 
And  features  moulded  in  the  cast  of  Earth, 
Their  infinite  companion  :  she  but  speaks 
Simply  to  them,  in  few  words ;  death  and  birth, 
Winter  and  summer,  rain  and  frost  and  sun  : 
Not  they  a  care  beyond  the  task  invent. 
Enough,  if  day  provide  their  need  ;  day  done, 
They  by  each  others's  side  sleep,  well  content. 
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THE  HEATHER  BRANCH 

Out  of  the  pale  night  air. 

From  wandering  lone  in  the  warm  scented  wood, 

The  sighing,  shadowy,  bright  solitude 

Of  leafy  glade,  and  the  rough  upland  bare, 

To  thee  I  come,  a  branch 

Of  heather  in  my  hand, — the  sprays  yet  keep 

Drops  of  the  dewy  moonshine  trembling  there — 

And  my  heart  filled  full  of  a  happy  mood. 

To  thee  that  wakest,  while  the  others  sleep. 

Dost  thou  not  know  me  ?    Yet  I  know 
Thee,  and  the  ache  that  will  not  let  thee  rest. 
When  thou  wast  tossing,  deep  oppressed. 
And  thy  hot  eyes  the  darkness  sought  in  vain, 
I  saw  thee,  and  I  longed  to  soothe  thy  pain. 
Sorrow  it  is  not  that  overwhelms  thee  so. 
But  the  perfidious  touch,  that  unperceived 
Thy  joy  and  even  thy  desire  has  thieved. 
Till  all  at  once  waking  to  where  thou  art. 
Upon  thy  shuddering  heart 
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Look  in  with  dreadful  faces  the  calm  Hours^ 

Advancing  to  despoil  thee  utterly. 

Thou  longest  to  be  free. 

But  O  against  thyself  didst  thou  conspire, 

And  hope  grown  gray  and  rusting  powers 

Tell  thee  that  vain  is  thy  desire. 

And  counsel  thee  from  all  thy  care  to  cease. 

Proposing  to  thy  fretting  sense  outworn 

Vacancy  absolute  and  utter  peace. 

And  is  peace  empty  ?    O  look  forth 

Upon  the  moonlight  spread 

In  stillness  over  the  reclining  earth. 

The  stillness  of  a  trance  profound  it  seems 

And  a  world  bright  and  uninhabited, 

Yet  how  immortally,  how  richly  teems  ! 

Hush  thy  senses,  and  hark. 

The  silence  fills 

With  sounds  unnumbered,  as  the  dark 

With  worlds,  whose  coming  not  the  swiftest  sight 

Affirms,  yet  in  an  instant  they  are  bright. 

Listen,  the  whole  air  thrills 

With  gentle  and  perpetual  stir  of  birth. 

Softer  than  sighs,  budding  and  flourishing 

Upward  of  each  austere  or  tender  thing  ; 

They  pine  not  to  haste  back  under  the  ground. 

But  to  embrace  their  being  and  to  abound. 

Send  thy  thought  onward  over  miles  and  miles 

Of  silence,  till  at  last  it  apprehend 
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Faintly,  the  vastness  in  which  thou  hast  part, 
Till  the  wrought  cities  melt  like  shadowy  isles 
Distant  in  radiance  of  the  endless  main, 
And  of  its  solitude  be  purged  thy  heart. 
All  this,  dear  friend, 

A  thousand  thousand  spirits,  and  deep  bliss. 
And  waves  of  swelling  and  subsiding  pain 
Doth  this  immensity  of  peace  contain. 

But  now,  O  now,  give  me  no  grief  to  bear, 

For  thou  must  take  my  joy ;  there  is  no  room 

For  grief,  and  I  from  care 

Turn  thee.    The  moonlit  air 

Blows  dimly  to  enchanted  sense 

Odour  and  memory,  it  knows  not  whence. 

And  our  forgetful  souls  reminds  to  bloom  ! 

Does  thy  heart  tremble  ?   I  that  have  not  sought 

Joy,  but  have  found,  I  bid  thee  refuse  nought. 

But  take  the  whole  world  welcome  to  thy  breast, 

Else  in  no  part  possest. 

The  Hours  await  thee ;  ah,  they  too 

Love  to  be  loved :  woo  them  and  ever  woo. 

Give  me  thy  hand,  and  farewell :  see,  I  break 

My  branch  of  heather :  this  I  take 

And  bear  in  memory  of  this  night  and  thee: 

But  keep  this  by  thee,  to  remember  me. 
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XI 

All  the  night  the  voices  of  ocean  around  my 
sleep 

Their  murmuring  undulation  sleepless  kept. 
Rocked  in  a  dream  I  slept, 
Till  drawn  from  trances  deep 
At  the  invocation  of  morning  calling  strong, 
I  felt  through  sanguine  eyelids  light  suffuse 
My  brain,  and  woke  to  a  wonder  of  glad  hues. 
And  over  the  trembling  choir  of  birds  that 
throng 

Among  the  tamarisk  and  the  glittering  dews 
I  heard,  O  sea,  thy  song. 

A  charm  has  lured  my  feet,  and  I  to  the  beach 
come  down. 

The  bright  abandoned  beach,  the  curving  strand, 
And  stripping  upon  the  sand 
I  meet  the  salt  spray  o^er  my  body  blown, 
Embracing  swift  the  jubilant  waves  that  send 
Their  triumphing  surges  shouting  to  the  shores 
around. 

Until  in  a  rushing  splendour  senses  drowned 
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The  solid  earth  forgetting,  haste  to  spend 
Their  ever-fresh  delight  in  the  glory  of  swift 
sound 

And  the  thunder  without  end. 

But  now  from  the  wave  withdrawn  in  indolent 

ease 

Again  desire  upsprings  to  know  thy  heart. 
I  pace  by  the  foam  apart 

Or  linger  in  shadow  shy,  removed  from  any 
breeze. 

Come,  thou  hast  more  to  tell,  thou  hast  not  done. 
I  will  be  patient,  all  day  lying  in  wait  to  hear 
Upon  the  warm  rock  ledges  hearkening  near, 
Of  all  thy  thousand  tones  to  lose  not  one. 
While  the  shattered  surf  blows  o'er  me,  leaping 
clear 

To  the  seaward-journeying  sun. 

Radiant,  hurrying  delight  of  crests  that  dance 

and  advance. 
Careless,  arrogant  legions,  tossing  their  milky 

manes ; 

How  the  wet  light  leaps  and  rains 
From  shivered  plumes  that  melt  in  a  lightning 
glance 

And  splendour  of  airy  tresses  backward  blown ! 
What  shouts  of  exultation,  laughter  sweet. 
Wail  of  vanishing  hosts  and  sighs  of  defeat, 
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Irresistible  menace  and  anguished  moan ; 
A  thousand  voices  mingle  in  triumph  and  retreat : 
But  tell  me,  O  sea,  thine  own ! 

Surely  to  happy  mirth  thou  wooest  my  desire ; 
Willing  is  my  heart  with  thy  young  waves  to 
roam. 

Lightly  tripping  foam, 
Ever  laughing  nearer,  ever  dancing  higher. 
Sweeter  than  all  glory,  where  the  spirit  wills 
With  heart  outpoured  in  song  triumphant  as  the 
tide. 

With  eager,  open  heart,  ever  to  ride  and  ride ! 
Yet  now  at  height  of  joy  what  tumult  fills 
Thy  rushing  strength  ?   A  sudden  gloom  invades 
thy  pride 

Resisted,  an  anger  thrills. 

Mutinous  indignation  that  heavy  Fate  defies, 
The  ignorant  rocks  that  set  their  sullen  jaws, 
In  thy  white  flames  that  never  pause 
Rebelliously  upleaping,  my  own  heart  I  re- 
cognise. 

I  see  the  world's  embattled  towers  uplift  their 
height. 

The  wise,  distrusting  faces  of  them  that  trample 
truth  ; 

I  see  the  bodies  slain  of  hopeless  hoping  youth ; 
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And  dark  my  heart  upswells  to  the  vainly  echoing 
fight, 

Cries  of  the  helpless,  tears  of  idle  ruth, 
And  the  wrong  I  cannot  right. 

Melancholy,  to  thee  must  I  my  vows  resign  ? 
The  bitterness  of  my  spirit  give  away 
To  the  bitter  broken  spray  ? 

0  down-drawn    sighing    streams,   with  you 

repine  ? 

Cover  me,  heavy  waters,  that  I  may  hide  my  face 
In  darkness,  nor  behold  the  ruined  flowers  I 
sowed 

Desolately  forsaken  that  so  sweetly  glowed. 
Defeated  too  am  I,  and  languish  in  my  place. 
And  still  as  glory  fades,  I  bear  a  heavier  load, 
And  the  desert  spreads  apace. 

Figures  of  sorrow  now  in  my  remembrance  stand, 

1  see  the  face  of  her  that  her  children  ask  for 

bread — 
She  turns  away  her  head  : 

The  face  of  him  that  all  day  furrows  the  lonely 
land ; 

Women  that  ere  the  morning  to  their  woe  awake ; 
And  him  that  sightless  hears  the  murmur  gaily 
stream. 

Knocking  weary  the  pavement  that  opens  not 
for  him. 
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0  loud  bewailing  waves,  you  tremble  as  you 

break. 

And  you  lift  your  dirges  wild  as  you  vanish  into 
dream 

For  these  and  for  my  sake. 

But  hark !  what  voice  emerges  from  the  lament- 
ing choir  ? 

Surely  Love  is  speaking  !    My  heart  trembles  to 
hear. 

Now  no  more  I  fear, 

1  cast  my  grief  behind,  I  have  but  one  desire ; 
To  give  my  soul  entire,  nor  to  count  any  cost, 
To  pour  my  heart  in  passionate  unreason  sweet, 
To  follow  and  to  follow  with  ever  faithful  feet 
The  steps  adored  of  Love,  whatever  peril  crossed, 
With  bliss  or  woe  extreme  my  longing  to  com- 
plete. 

In  love  divinely  lost. 

Sea,  was  this  thy  errand  ?    Ah,  but  hush ; 
Again  the  wild  lament,  again  the  strife  ! 
And  now  in  mirth  of  life 
Thy  gleeful  waters  all  overriding  rush. 
O  have  I  heard  at  last  ?    O  now  thy  voices  call 
Mingled  and  sounding  clear  in  a  mighty  voice 
as  one. 

In  my  heart  they  mingle  that  rejecteth  none  ; 
Sorrow  that  no  longer  shall  my  head  appal, 
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Love,  my  sweetest  joy  ;  pain  that  I  fear  to  shun 
I  need,  I  need  them  all. 

Answerer  of  all  my  heart,  troubled  and  tender 
sea. 

Proud  as  thy  plumes,  and  like  thy  ruined  foam 
Faint,  and  ardent  I  come. 

To  find  my  soul,  to  merge  and  to  be  mate  of  thee. 
I  cast  in  the  sleepless  eddy  joys  and  woes. 
My  swiftest  sweetest  hope,  my  darkest  grief 
forlorn ; 

My  whole  heart  I  expend,  embracing  eve  and 
morn : 

And  lo  !  in  the  striving  surges  trembling  glows 
Toward  me,  from  passionate  tumult  airily  born 
To  beauty,  a  burning  rose. 
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XII 

Would'st  thou  this  monster,  that  we  name  th^ 
world, 

Who  round  the  envied  tree  of  blissful  fruit 

Lies  like  a  dragon  curled 

In  jealous  watch,  our  venture  to  dispute; 

Would'st  thou  that  she  were  smoothly  negligent, 

By  any  pleader  bent, 

A  tender  judge,  to  tears  and  pity  prone. 

She  that  on  love  defeated  builds  her  throne. 

The  spoiler  strong,  sanguine  with  our  despairs, 

She  that  the  traitor  in  us  holds  in  fee, 

Rich  with  our  woes,  with  our  fears  cruel,  she 

Whose  easy  wisdom  the  sad  heart  ensnares  ? 

Rather  rejoice  that  the  immortal  foe 

To  truceless  war  our  weapons  challenges. 

She  hath  her  task  to  do, 

Her  maw  to  fill,  her  rages  to  appease ; 

Nor  less  because  the  noble  rebel  claims 

Exemption  from  her  shames. 

Is  of  her  native  harshness  justified. 

Sharp  be  our  swords,  trebly  our  armour  tried. 

Our  hearts  enduring  and  relentless  be. 

To  look  her  'twixt  the  eyes  as  conquering  men 

And  take  her  worst  of  wounds.  For  then,  O  then, 

If  we  can  bear  our  freedom,  we  are  free. 
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To  thine  own  self  be  true  ; 
And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day, 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man." 

True  to  myself  am  I,  and  false  to  all. 
Fear,  sorrow,  love,  constrain  us  till  we  die. 
But  when  the  lips  betray  the  spirit's  cry, 
The  will,  that  should  be  sovereign,  is  a  thrall. 
Therefore  let  terror  slay  me,  ere  I  call 
For  aid  of  men.    Let  grief  begrudge  a  sigh. 
"Are  you  afraid?"— "unhappy?"  "No!"  The 
lie 

About  the  shrinking  truth  stands  like  a  wall. 
"  And  have  you  loved  ? "  "  No,  never  ! "  All  the 
while. 

The  heart  within  my  flesh  is  turned  to  stone. 
Yea,  none  the  less  that  I  account  it  vile. 
The  heart  within  my  heart  makes  speechless 
moan. 

And  when  they  see  one  face,  one  face  alone. 
The  stern  eyes  of  the  soul  are  moved  to  smile. 
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TWO  WALKING  TOGETHER 

All  around  was  dumb  and  still, 
Dumb  and  still  as  any  stone. 
We  went  together  over  the  hill. 
But  I  came  back  alone. 

All  around  was  gray  and  dun, 
Gray  and  dun  by  sea  and  shore. 
When  twilight  fell,  my  love  saw  one, 
Where  she  saw  two  before. 

All  around  was  barren  ground, 
Barren  ground  lay  far  and  near. 
I  left  him  with  a  gaping  wound, 
And  what  had  I  to  fear  ? 

When  she  asks  me  what  befell, 
What  befel  on  Lady  Day, 
I,  her  lord,  that  love  her  well. 
Whisper  in  her  ear  and  say : — 

"All  around  was  dumb  and  still, 
Dumb  and  still  as  any  stone. 
We  went  together  over  the  hill, 
But  I  came  back  alone," 
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A  MOMENT 

The  clouds  had  made  a  crimson  crown 
Above  the  mountains  high. 
The  stormy  sun  was  going  down 
In  a  stormy  sky. 

Why  did  you  let  your  eyes  so  rest  on  me, 
And  hold  your  breath  between  ? 
In  all  the  ages  this  can  never  be 
As  if  it  had  not  been. 
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MASTER  AND  GUEST 

There  came  a  man  across  the  moor. 
Fell  and  foul  of  face  was  he. 
He  left  the  path  by  the  cross-roads  three. 
And  stood  in  the  shadow  of  the  door. 

I  asked  him  in  to  bed  and  board. 

I  never  hated  any  man  so. 

He  said  he  could  not  say  me  No. 

He  sat  in  the  seat  of  my  own  dear  lord. 

Now  sit  you  by  my  side  ! "  he  said. 
Else  may  I  neither  eat  nor  drink. 

You  would  not  have  me  starve,  I  think." 

He  ate  the  offerings  of  the  dead. 

"  I'll  light  you  to  your  bed,"  quoth  I. 
"  My  bed  is  yours — but  light  the  way  !  " 
I  might  not  turn  aside  nor  stay ; 
I  shewed  him  where  we  twain  did  lie. 
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The  cock  was  trumpeting  the  morn. 
He  said :     Sweet  love,  a  long  farewell ! 
You  have  kissed  a  citizen  of  Hell, 
And  a  soul  was  doomed  when  you  were  born. 

Mourn,  mourn  no  longer  for  your  dear ! 
Him  may  you  never  meet  above. 
The  gifts  that  Love  hath  given  to  Love, 
Love  gives  away  again  to  Fear." 
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IN  THE  BRERA 

Full  many  a  painter  in  the  early  days 
Dreamt  that  he  saw  the  Lord,  and  dreaming 
smiled. 

Yet  saw  he  nothing  save  a  little  child. 
The  baby  angels  round  him  singing  praise  ; 
Nothing  he  saw  except  the  heavenward  gaze, 
The  pure  compassion  of  the  undefiled  : 
Or  else  a  man  of  sorrows,  patient,  mild. 
His  thoughts  our  thoughts,  his  ways  our  human 
ways. 

Thou  only,  Leonardo,  didst  behold 
That  which  their  eyes,  desiring,  sought  in  vain ; 
And  if — since  thou  wert  cast  in  mortal  mould — 
Not  all  thy  hand  might  do  was  free  from  stain. 
All  that  was  not  immortal,  making  old, 
Time  painted  out,  and  left  the  vision  plain. 
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OUR  LADY 

Mother  of  God  !  no  lady  thou. 
Common  woman  of  common  earth  ! 
Our  Lady  ladies  call  thee  now. 
But  Christ  was  never  of  gentle  birth ; 
A  common  man  of  the  common  earth. 

For  God's  ways  are  not  as  our  ways. 

The  noblest  lady  in  all  the  land 

Would  have  given  up  half  her  days, 

Would  have  cut  off  her  right  hand. 

To  bear  the  Child  that  was  God  of  the  land. 

Never  a  lady  did  he  choose. 
Only  a  maid  of  low  degree, 
So  humble  she  might  not  refuse 
The  carpenter  of  Galilee. 
A  daughter  of  the  people,  she. 

Out  she  sang  the  song  of  her  heart. 
Never  a  lady  so  had  sung. 
She  knew  no  letters,  had  no  art ; 
To  all  mankind,  in  woman's  tongue. 
Hath  Israelitish  Mary  sung. 
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And  still  for  men  to  come  she  sings, 
Nor  shall  her  singing  pass  away. 
"  He  hath  filled  the  hungry  with  good  things  " — 
O  listen,  lords  and  ladies  gay  ! — 
And  the  rich  He  hath  sent  empty  away^ 
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for  a  picture  by  burne  jones,  called 
"the  merciful  knight" 

The  Knight  is  kneeling  before  a  large  Crucifix, 
His  ene7?iy,  riding  away,  looks  back  at  him, 

"  Merciful  Christ,  from  Thee  it  was  not  hid, 
Merciful  Christ,  Who  saw'st  what  this  man  did  ; 
This  man  in  Thine  own  image — Christ  forbid  ! 

"  In  Thine  own  image  ?    Nay  !  this  image  here 

Hath  more  of  Thee  I  never  yet  knew 

fear ; 

I  tremble  lest  that  soul  to  Thee  be  dear  ! 

"  Yet,  an  Thou  lov'st  all  souls,  Thou  lovest  this. 
Thy  life  Thou  gav'st  that  it  might  live  in  bliss, 
Although  it  should  betray  Thee  with  a  kiss. 

How  oft  shall  I  forgive  ?  Seventy  times  seven  ? 
I  had  rather  have  lost  my  life  here  than  forgiven. 
I  had  rather  have  lost  my  life  there,  in  Thy 
Heaven, 
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My  heart  is  stone  and  doubts.    Hast  Thou  a 
heart  ? 

See,  I  forgive  ! — With  Thee  I  have  no  part. 
A  painted  corpse — a  thing  of  wood  Thou  art ! 

Thereat  he  saw  no  more  a  thing  of  wood. 
Thereat  Christ  came  into  the  Holy  Rood. 
Thereat  he  knelt  and  knew  that  Christ  made 
good. 

The  foe,  whose  hatred  love  could  never  tire, 
Looked  on  a  sudden  back,  with  fierce  desire, 
And  felt  forgiveness  burn  like  coals  of  fire. 
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DEAD  OF  NIGHT 

There  was  not  a  moon,  but  half  a  moon. 
And  the  stars  were  faint  and  few. 
There  were  clouds  full  soon  at  the  night's  high 
noon, 

And  a  rollicking  wind  that  blew. 

There  were  three  that  bled,  there  was  one  that 
led. 

Where  they  fought  with  four  and  three. 
The  silvery  swords  were  crimson  red, 
And  the  grass  was  a  sight  to  see. 

They  laughed  as  they  fell,  and  they  died  right 
well. 

And  they  called  to  their  foes  for  more. 

"  We  will  go  to  Hell,  but  the  tale  we'll  tell 

Of  the  seven  that  fought  with  four  ! " 
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THE  devil's  funeral 

The  Devil  is  dead,  good  people  all ! 
Who  are  the  bearers  that  bear  the  pall  ? 

One  of  them  thinks  he  has  slain  God  too. 
With  the  self-same  sword  th^t  Satan  slew. 

One  of  them  thinks  he  has  saved  God's  life. 
The  Devil  was  ever  the  God  of  strife. 

A  purple  pall  above  him  spread  ! 
A  king  it  is  that  is  lying  dead. 

The  worst  of  kings  never  ruled  so  well 
As  this  magnificent  King  of  Hell. 

What  is  the  guerdon  of  all  his  pains  ? 
He  is  dead  himself  but  Hell  remains. 

He  forged  his  coffin  before  he  died. 

'Twas  made  of  gold  that  was  seven  times  tried : 

The  glittering  golden  words  of  those. 
Who  counted  themselves  his  chiefest  fo^s. 
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Where  will  you  bury  him  ?  Not  on  earth ! 
In  poison  flowers  he  would  come  to  birth. 

We  will  not  cast  him  into  the  sea. 

The  winds  and  the  waves  would  set  him  free. 

Lay  him  out  straight  on  the  funeral  pyre, 
All  his  life  he  has  lived  in  fire. 

And  lo !  as  the  crackling  flame  burns  bright, 
Satan  transformed  to  an  angel  of  light, 

That  he  may  work  more  utter  woe. 
Than  ever  he  worked  when  he  dwelt  below. 
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THE  OTHER  SIDE  OF  A  MIRROR. 

I  SAT  before  my  glass  one  day. 
And  conjured  up  a  vision  bare, 
Unlike  the  aspefts  glad  and  gay, 
That  ert  were  found  reflefted  there — 
The  vision  of  a  woman,  wild 
With  more  than  womanly  despair. 

Her  hair  stood  back  on  either  side 

A  face  bereft  of  loveliness. 

It  had  no  envy  now  to  hide 

What  once  no  man  on  earth  could  guess. 

It  formed  the  thorny  aureole 

Of  hard,  unsanctified  distress. 

Her  lips  were  open — not  a  sound 
Came  through  the  parted  lines  of  red, 
Whate'er  it  was,  the  hideous  wound 
In  silence  and  in  secret  bled. 
No  sigh  relieved  her  speechless  woe, 
She  had  no  voice  to  speak  her  dread. 
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And  in  her  lurid  eyes  there  shone 

The  dying  flame  of  life's  desire. 

Made  mad  because  its  hope  was  gone. 

And  kindled  at  the  leaping  fire 

Of  jealousy  and  fierce  revenge, 

And  strength  that  could  not  change  nor  tire. 

Shade  of  a  shadow  in  the  glass, 

O  set  the  crystal  surface  free  ! 

Pass — as  the  fairer  visions  pass — 

Nor  ever  more  return,  to  be 

The  ghost  of  a  distracted  hour. 

That  heard  me  whisper  : — I  am  she  ! " 
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A  HUGUENOT 

O5  a  gallant  set  were  they. 

As  they  charged  on  us  that  day, 

A  thousand  riding  like  one  ! 

Their  trumpets  crying. 

And  their  white  plumes  flying. 

And  their  sabres  flashing  in  the  sun. 

O,  a  sorry  lot  were  we. 
As  we  stood  beside  the  sea. 
Each  man  for  himself  as  he  stood  ! 
We  were  scattered  and  lonely — 
A  little  force  only 

Of  the  good  men  fighting  for  the  good. 

But  I  never  loved  more 

On  sea  or  on  shore 

The  ringing  of  my  own  true  blade. 

Like  lightning  it  quivered, 

And  the  hard  helms  shivered. 

As  I  sang  :  "  None  maketh  me  afraid  ! " 
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A  DAY-DREAM 

The  murmur  of  the  city  sounded  on 
Below  the  plaintive  murmur  of  a  hymn 
That  Sabbath  day  ;  the  edge  of  life  was  gone, 
A  veil  of  smoke  made  all  the  houses  dim. 
My  eyes  forgot  to  see — and  lo,  they  saw 
A  sight  that  filled  my  shaken  soul  with  awe  ! 

For  I  was  in  a  land  where  all  lay  clear 
Betwixt  the  sunshine  and  the  shining  sand. 
And  nothing  far  there  was  and  nothing  near — 
You  might  have  touched  the  mountains  with  your 
hand — 

And  yet  I  looked  upon  them  o'er  a  plain 
Vast  as  the  vastness  of  the  untravelled  main. 

Tall  rows  of  pillars — stems  of  flowering  stone 
Sprang  up  around  me  in  their  ordered  growth. 
Here  sat  a  maid — and  there  an  ancient  crone — 
The  straight,  bright  shafts  of  light  illumined  both. 
No  shadow  was  there  and  no  sound — the  hum 
Of  brooding  silence  kept  the  temple  dumb. 
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Three  tombs  of  Kings,  each  with  his  corners  three, 
Shut  out  three  spaces  of  the  golden  sky. 
Clear,  flat,  and  bright,  they  hid  no  mystery, 
But  painted  mummies,  of  a  scarlet  dye, 
That  lay  embalmed  there  many  a  long  term, 
Safe  from  unkindly  damp  and  creeping  worm. 

Deep  set  beneath  a  sibyl's  wrinkled  brow. 
The  ancient  woman's  eyes  were  full  of  song. 
They  held  the  voice  of  Time  ;  and  even  now 
I  mind  me  how  the  burden  rolled  along, 
For  I  forgot  the  music  of  the  birds. 
And  music's  self,  and  music  knit  to  words. 

Then  did  I  turn  me  to  the  maiden's  eyes, 
And  they  were  as  the  sea,  brimming  and  deep. 
Within  them  lay  the  secret  of  the  skies. 
The  rhythmical  tranquillity  of  sleep. 
They  were  more  quiet  than  a  windless  calm 
Among  the  isles  of  spices  and  of  balm. 

Now  music  is  an  echo  in  mine  ear. 
And  common  stillness  but  the  lack  of  noise, 
For  the  true  music  I  shall  never  hear. 
Nor  the  true  silence,  mother  of  all  joys. 
They  dwell  apart  on  that  enchanted  ground 
Where  not  a  sb;^dow  falls  and  not  a  sound. 
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I  ASK  OF  THEE 

I  ASK  of  thee,  love,  nothing  but  relief. 

Thou  canst  not  bring  the  old  days  back  again ; 

For  I  was  happy  then, 

Not  knowing  heavenly  joy,  not  knowing  grief. 
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SUN  AND  STORM 

Open  your  gates,  ye  skies,  and  let  the  host 
Of  gathered  waters  fall,  and  drown  the  earth ! 
Your  hour  of  utmost  terror  is  the  ghost 
Of  that  when  Grief  had  birth. 

The  all-resplendent  Spring,  the  pomp  of  May, 
Through  white  and  golden  flowers  the  virgin 
light, 

Are  but  a  thin  gray  shadow  of  the  day 
When  Joy  was  at  her  height. 
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l'oiseau  bleu 

The  lake  lay  blue  below  the  hill. 
O'er  it,  as  I  looked,  there  flew 
Across  the  waters,  cold  and  still, 
A  bird  whose  wings  were  palest  blue. 

The  sky  above  was  blue  at  last, 
The  sky  beneath  me  blue  in  blue. 
A  moment,  ere  the  bird  had  passed, 
It  caught  his  image  as  he  flew. 
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JEALOUSY 

"  The  myrtle  bush  grew  shady 

Down  by  the  ford." — 

"  Is  it  even  so  ?  "  said  my  lady. 

"  Even  so  ! "  said  my  lord. 

"  The  leaves  are  set  too  close  together 

For  the  point  of  a  sword." 

"  The  arras  in  your  room  hangs  close. 

No  light  between ! 

You  wedded  one  of  those 

That  see  unseen." — 

"  Is  it  even  so  ?  "  said  the  King's  Majesty. 
"  Even  so !  "  said  the  Queen. 
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SHADOW 

Child  of  my  love!    Though  thou  be  bright 
as  day, 

Though  all  the  sons  of  joy  laugh  and  adore  thee, 
Thou  canst  not  throw  thy  shadow  self  away. 
Where  thou  dost  come,  the  earth  is  darker  for 
thee. 

When  thou  dost  pass,  a  flower  that  saw  the  sun 
Sees  him  no  longer. 

The  hosts  of  darkness  are,  thou  radiant  one. 
By  thee  made  stronger. 
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PROSPERITY 

Thy  blessings  are  an  armed  band. 
With  a  javelin  and  a  dart. 
With  a  spear  to  wound  the  heart, 
Round  about  they  stand. 

Soul  in  honour  glorified, 
Be  thou  ware  of  deadly  sin  ! 
Cruelty's  the  javelin. 
The  spear  is  pride. 
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A  Song  of  Sea  Kings 

Effingham,  Grenville,  Raleigh,  Drake, 

Here's  to  the  bold  and  free ! 
Benbow,  Collingwood,  Byron,  Blake, 

Hail  to  the  Kings  of  the  Sea ! 
Admirals  all,  for  England's  sake. 

Honour  be  yours  and  fame ! 
And  honour,  as  long  as  waves  shall  break. 

To  Nelson's  peerless  name  ! 

Admirals  all^for  England* s  sake^ 
Honour  he  yours  and  fame! 

And  honour^  as  long  as  waves  shall  break ^ 
To  Nelson* s  peerless  name  ! 

Essex  was  fretting  in  Cadiz  Bay 

With  the  galleons  fair  in  sight; 
Howard  at  last  must  give  him  his  way, 

And  the  word  was  passed  to  fight. 
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Never  was  schoolboy  gayer  than  he. 

Since  holidays  first  began : 
He  tossed  his  bonnet  to  wind  and  sea^ 

And  under  the  guns  he  ran. 

Drake  nor  devil  nor  Spaniard  feared. 

Their  cities  he  put  to  the  sack ; 
He  singed  His  Catholic  Majesty's  beard. 

And  harried  his  ships  to  wrack. 
He  was  playing  at  Plymouth  a  rubber  of  bowls 

When  the  great  Armada  came ; 
But  he  said,  "  They  must  wait  their  turn,  good 
souls," 

And  he  stooped  and  finished  the  game. 

Fifteen  sail  were  the  Dutchmen  bold, 

Duncan  he  had  but  two , 
But  he  anchored  them  fast  where  the  Texel 
shoaled, 

And  his  colours  aloft  he  flew. 
"  I've  taken  the  depth  to  a  fathom,"  he  cried, 

"And  I'll  sink  with  a  right  good  will: 
For  I  know  when  we're  all  of  us  under  the  tide 

My  flag  will  be  fluttering  still." 

Splinters  were  flying  above,  below, 

When  Nelson  sailed  the  Sound : 
"  Mark  you,  I  wouldn't  be  elsewhere  noWj^* 

Said  he,    for  a  thousand  pound  !  " 
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The  Admirars  signal  bade  him  fly, 
But  he  wickedly  wagged  his  head : 

He  clapped  the  glass  to  his  sightless  eye, 
And    I'm  damned  if  I  see  it !  "  he  said. 

Admirals  all,  they  said  their  say 

(The  echoes  are  ringing  still). 
Admirals  all,  they  went  their  way 

To  the  haven  under  the  hill. 
But  they  left  us  a  kingdom  none  can  take — 

The  realm  of  the  circling  sea — 
To  be  ruled  by  the  rightful  sons  of  Blake, 

And  the  Rodneys  yet  to  be. 

Admirals  all^for  England's  sake^ 
Honour  he  yours  and  fame  I 

And  honour^  as  long  as  waves  shall  hreak^ 
To  Nelson's  peerless  name  ! 
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SAN  STEFANO 
A  Ballad  of  the  Bold  ''Menelaus^^ 

It  was  morning  at  St.  Helen's,  in  the  great  and 
gallant  days. 
And  the  sea  beneath  the  sun  glittered  wide, 
When  the  frigate  set  her  courses,  all  a-shimmer 
in  the  haze, 
And  she  hauled  her  cable  home  and  took  the 
tide. 

She'd  a  right  fighting  company,  three  hundred 
men  and  more, 
Nine  and  forty  guns  in  tackle  running  free ; 
And  they  cheered  her  from  the  shore  for  her 
colours  at  the  fore, 
When  the  bold  Menelaus  put  to  sea. 

Shed  a  right  fighting  company^  three  hundred  men 
and  more^ 

Nine  and  forty  guns  in  tackle  running  free; 
And  they  cheered  her  from  the  shore  for  her  colours 
at  the  fore^ 
When  the  hold  Menelaus  put  to  sea. 

She  was  clear  of  Monte  Cristo,  she  was  heading 
for  the  land. 
When  she  spied  a  pennant  red  and  white  and 
blue 
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They  were  foemen,  and  they  knew  it,  and  they'd 
half  a  league  in  hand, 
But  she  flung  aloft  her  royals,  and  she  flew. 
She  was  nearer,  nearer,  nearer,  they  were  caught 
beyond  a  doubt. 
But  they  slipped  her  into  Orbetello  Bay, 
And  the  lubbers  gave  a  shout  as  they  paid  their 
cables  out, 

With  the  guns  grinning  round  them  where 
they  lay. 


Now,  Sir  Peter  was  a  captain  of  a  famous  fighting 
race. 

Son  and  grandson  of  an  admiral  was  he ; 
And  he  looked  upon  the  batteries,  he  looked  upon 
the  chase. 

And  he  heard  the  shout  that  echoed  out  to  sea. 
And  he  called  across  the  decks,  "Ay !  the  cheering 
might  be  late 
If  they  kept  it  till  the  Menelaus  runs ; 
Bid  the  master  and  his  mate  heave  the  lead  and 
lay  her  straight 
For  the  prize  lying  yonder  by  the  guns !  " 


When   the   summer   moon  was  setting,  into 
Orbetello  Bay 
Came  the  Menelaus  gliding  like  a  ghost ; 
And  her  boats  were  manned  in  silence,  and  in 
silence  pulled  away. 
And  in  silence  every  gunner  took  his  post. 
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With  a  volley  from  her  broadside  the  citadel  she 
woke, 

And  they  hammered  back  like  heroes  all  the 
night ; 

But  before  the  morning  broke  she  had  vanished 
through  the  smoke 
With  her  prize  upon  her  quarter  grappled 
tight. 

It  was  evening  at  St.  Helen's,  in  the  great  and 
gallant  time. 
And  the  sky  behind  the  down  was  flushing  far ; 
And  the  flags  were  all  a-flutter,  and  the  bells 
were  all  a-chime. 
When  the  frigate  cast  her  anchor  off  the  bar. 
She'd  a  right  fighting  company,  three  hundred 
men  and  more. 
Nine  and  forty  guns  in  tackle  running  free ; 
And  they  cheered  her  from  the  shore  for  her 
colours  at  the  fore. 
When  the  bold  Menelaus  came  from  sea. 

Shed  a  right  fighting  company^  three  hundred  men 
and  more^ 

Nine  and  forty  guns  in  tackle  running  free; 
And  they  cheered  her  from  the  shore  for  her  colours 
at  the  fore^ 
When  the  hold  Menelaus  came  from  sea. 
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drake's  drum 

Drake  he's  in  his  hammock  an'  a  thousand 

mile  away, 
(Capten,  art  tha  sleepin'  there  below  ? ) 
Slung  atween  the  round  shot  in  Nombre  Dios 

Bay, 

An'  dreamin^  arl  the  time  o'  Plymouth  Hoe. 
Yarnder  lumes  the  island,  yarnder  lie  the  ships, 

Wi'  sailor  lads  a-dancin'  heel-an'-toe. 
An'  the  shore-Hghts  flashin',  an'  the  night-tide 
dashin'. 

He  sees  et  arl  so  plainly  as  he  saw  et  long  ago, 

Drake  he  was  a  Devon  man,  an'  riiled  the  Devon 
seas, 

(Capten,  art  tha  sleepin'  there  below  ?), 
Rovin'  tho'  his  death  fell,  he  went  wi'  heart  at 
ease. 

An'  dreamin'  arl  the  time  o'  Plymouth  Hoe. 
"  Take  my  drum  to  England,  hang  et  by  the 
shore, 

Strike  et  when  your  powder's  runnin'  low ; 
If  the  Dons  sight  Devon,  I'll  quit  the  port  o' 
Heaven, 

An^  drum  them  up  the  Channel  as  we  drummed 
them  long  ago." 
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Drake  he's  in  his  hammock  till  the  great  Armadas 
come, 

(Capten,  art  tha  sleepin'  there  below  ?), 
Slung  atween  the  round  shot,  listenin'  for  the 
drum, 

An'  dreamin'  arl  the  time  o'  Plymouth  Hoe. 
Call  him  on  the  deep  sea,  call  him  up  the  Sound, 

Call  him  when  ye  sail  to  meet  the  foe  ; 
Where  the  old  trade's  plyin'  an^  the  old  flag  flyin'. 

They  shall  find  him  ware  an'  wakin',  as  they 
found  him  long  ago  ! 
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THE  FIGHTING  TEMERAIRE 

It  was  eight  bells  ringing, 

For  the  morning  watch  was  done, 
And  the  gunner^s  lads  were  singing 

As  they  polished  every  gun. 
It  was  eight  bells  ringing, 
And  the  gunner's  lads  were  singing, 
For  the  ship  she  rode  a-swinging. 

As  they  polished  every  gun. 

Oh  !  to  see  the  linstocf^  lighting^ 

Temeraire  !  Timer  aire  ! 
Oh  !  to  hear  the  round  shot  biting ^ 

Timer  aire  !  Timer  aire  ! 
Oh  !  to  see  the  linstoc^  Hghtingj 
And  to  hear  the  round  shot  biting^ 
For  we* re  all  in  love  with  fighting 
On  the  Fighting  Timiraire. 

It  was  noontide  ringing. 

And  the  battle  just  begun. 
When  the  ship  her  way  was  winging, 

As  they  loaded  every  gun. 
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It  was  noontide  ringing, 
When  the  ship  her  way  was  winging, 
And  the  gunner's  lads  were  singing 
As  they  loaded  every  gun. 

There  II  he  many  grim  and  gory^ 

Temeraire  !  Temeraire  ! 
ThereUl  be  few  to  tell  the  story  ^ 

Temeraire  !  Temeraire  ! 
Therein  he  many  grim  and  gory^ 
ThereUl  he  few  to  tell  the  story ^ 
But  weUl  all  he  one  in  glory 
With  the  Fighting  Temeraire. 

There^s  a  far  bell  ringing 

At  the  setting  of  the  sun, 
And  a  phantom  voice  is  singing 

Of  the  great  days  done. 
There's  a  far  bell  ringing, 
And  a  phantom  voice  is  singing 
Of  renown  for  ever  clinging 

To  the  great  days  done. 

Now  the  sunset  hree%es  shiver^ 

Temeraire  /  Temeraire  ! 
And  she^s  fading  down  the  river^ 

Temeraire  !  Temeraire  ! 
Now  the  sunset  hreezes  shiver^  , 
And  she's  fading  down  the  river^ 
But  in  England's  song  for  ever 
She*s  the  Fighting  T emir  air 
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HAWKE 

In  seventeen  hundred  and  fifty-nine, 

When  Hawke  came  swooping  from  the  Westj 
The  French  King's  Admiral  with  twenty  of  the 
line 

Was  saiHng  forth  to  sack  us,  out  of  Brest. 
The  ports  of  France  were  crowded,  the  quays  of 

France  a-hum 
With  thirty  thousand  soldiers  marching  to  the 

drum, 

For  bragging  time  was  over  and  fighting  time 
was  come 

When  Hawke  came  swooping  from  the  West, 

'Twas  long  past  noon  of  a  wild  November  day 

When  Hawke  came  swooping  from  the  West ; 
He  heard  the  breakers  thundering  in  Quiberon 
Bay, 

But  he  flew  the  flag  for  battle,  line  abreast. 
Down  upon  the  quicksands  roaring  out  of  sight 
Fiercely  beat  the  storm-wind,  darkly  fell  the 
night, 

But  they  took  the  foe  for  pilot  and  the  cannon's 
glare  for  light 
When  Hawke  came  swooping  from  the  West.. 
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The  Frenchmen  turned  like  a  covey  down  the 
wind 

When  Hawke  came  swooping  from  the  West ; 
One  he  sank  with  all  hands,  one  he  caught  and 
pinned, 

And  the  shallows  and  the  storm  took  the  rest. 
The  guns  that  should  have  conquered  us  they 

rusted  on  the  shore, 
The  men  that  would  have  mastered  us  they 

drummed  and  marched  no  more, 
For  England  was  England,  and  a  mighty  brood 

she  bore 

When  Hawke  came  swooping  from  the  West. 
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Beside  the  placid  sea  that  mirrored  her 

With  the  old  glory  of  dawn  that  cannot  die. 

The  sleeping  city  began  to  moan  and  stir. 
As  one  that  fain  from  an  ill  dream  would 

fly; 

Yet  more  she  feared  the  dayhght  bringing 
nigh 

Such  dreams  as  know  not  sunrise,  soon  or  late, — 

Visions  of  honour  lost  and  power  gone  by, 
Of  loyal  valour  betrayed  by  factious  hate, 
And  craven  sloth  that  shrank  from  the  labour  of 
forging  fate. 


They  knew  and  knew  not,  this  bewildered 
crowd, 

That  up  her  streets  in  silence  hurrying 
passed. 

What  manner  of  death  should  make  their 
anguish  loud, 
What  corpse  across  the  funeral  pyre  be  cast, 
For  none  had  spoken  it ;  only,  gathering  fast 
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As  darkness  gathers  at  noon  in  thesun's  eclipse, 
A  shadow  of  doom  enfolded  them,  vague  and 
vast. 

And  a  cry  was  heard,  unfathered  of  earthly  lips, 
"What  of  the  ships,  O  Carthage?  Carthage, 
what  of  the  ships  ?  " 

They  reached  the  wall,  and  nowise  strange  it 
seemed 

To  find  the  gates  unguarded  and  open  wide ; 
They  climbed  the  shoulder,  and  meet  enough 
they  deemed 

The  black  that  shrouded  the  seaward  ram- 
part's side 

And  veiled  in  drooping  gloom  the  turrets' 
pride ; 

But  this  was  nought,  for  suddenly  down  the 
the  slope 

They  saw  the  harbour,  and  sense  within 
them  died ; 
Keel  nor  mast  was  there,  rudder  nor  rope ; 
It  lay  like  a  sea-hawk's  eyry  spoiled  of  life  and 
hope. 

Beyond,  where  dawn  was  a  glittering  carpet, 
rolled 

From  sky  to  shore  on  level  and  endless  seas, 
Hardly  their  eyes  discerned  in  a  dazzle  of  gold 
That  here  in  fifties,  yonder  in  twos  and 
threes, 
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The  ships  they  sought,  like  a  swarm  of 
drowning  bees 
By  a  wanton  gust  on  the  pool  of  a  mill-dam 
hurled, 

Floated   forsaken  of  life-giving   tide  and 
breeze. 

Their  oars  broken,  their  sails  for  ever  furled, 
For  ever  deserted  the  bulwarks  that  guarded  the 
wealth  of  the  world. 

A  moment  yet,  with  breathing  quickly  drawn 
And  hands  agrip,  the  Carthaginian  folk 

Stared  in  the  bright  untroubled  face  of  dawn. 
And  strove  with  vehement  heaped  denial  to 
choke 

Their  sure  surmise  of  fate's  impending 
stroke ; 

Vainly — for  even  now  beneath  their  gaze 

A  thousand  delicate  spires  of  distant  smoke 
Reddened  the  disc  of  the  sun  with  a  stealthy 
haze, 

And  the  smouldering  grief  of  a  nation  burst  with 
the  kindling  blaze. 

"  O  dying  Carthage !  "  so  their  passion  raved, 
"Would  nought  but  these  the  conqueror's 
hate  assuage  ? 
If  these  be  taken,  how  may  the  land  be  saved 
Whose  meat  and  drink  was  empire,  age  by 
age?" 

And  bitter  memory  cursed  with  idle  rage 
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The  greed  that  coveted  gold  above  renown, 

The  feeble  hearts  that  feared  their  heritage, 
The  hands  that  cast  the  sea-kings'  sceptre  dov^n 
And  left  to  alien  brov^s  their  famed  ancestral 
crown. 

The  endless  noon,  the  endless  evening  through, 

All  other  needs  forgetting,  great  or  small. 
They  drank  despair  with  thirst  whose  torment 
grew 

As  the  hours  died  beneath  that  stifling  pall. 
At  last  they  saw  the  fires  to  blackness  fall 
One  after  one,  and  slowly  turned  them  home, 

A  little  longer  yet  their  own  to  call 
A  city  enslaved,  and  wear  the  bonds  of  Rome, 
With  weary  hearts  foreboding  all  the  woe  to 
come. 
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There's  a  breathless  hush  in  the  Close  to-night — 

Ten  to  make  and  the  match  to  win — 
A  bumping  pitch  and  a  blinding  light, 

An  hour  to  play  and  the  last  man  in. 
And  it^s  not  for  the  sake  of  a  ribboned  coat, 

Or  the  selfish  hope  of  a  season's  fame. 
But  his  Captain's  hand  on  his  shoulder  smote 

"  Play  up  !  play  up  !  and  play  the  game  !  " 

The  sand  of  the  desert  is  sodden  red, — 

Red  with  the  wreck  of  a  square  that  broke ; — 
The  Catling's  jammed  and  the  colonel  dead 

And  the  regiment  blind  with  dust  and  smoke. 
The  river  of  death  has  brimmed  his  banks. 

And  England's  far,  and  Honour  a  name. 
But  the  voice  of  a  schoolboy  rallies  the  ranks, 

"  Play  up  !  play  up  !  and  play  the  game  ! " 

This  is  the  word  that  year  by  year 

While  in  her  place  the  School  is  set 
Every  one  of  her  sons  must  hear. 

And  none  that  hears  it  dare  forget. 
This  they  all  with  a  joyful  mind 

Bear  through  life  like  a  torch  in  flame, 
And  falling  fling  to  the  host  behind — 

"  Play  up  !  play  up  I  and  play  the  game  ! " 
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A  BALLAD  OF  JOHN  NICHOLSONT 

It  fell  in  the  year  of  Mutiny, 

At  darkest  of  the  night, 
John  Nicholson  by  Jalandhar  came. 

On  his  way  to  Delhi  fight. 

And  as  he  by  Jalandhar  came. 

He  thought  what  he  must  do, 
And  he  sent  to  the  Rajah  fair  greeting. 

To  try  if  he  were  true. 

God  grant  your  Highness  length  of  days, 
And  friends  when  need  shall  be  ; 
And  I  pray  you  send  your  Captains  hither. 
That  they  may  speak  with  me.^^ 

On  the  morrow  through  Jalandhar  town 

The  Captains  rode  in  state  ; 
They  came  to  the  house  of  John  Nicholson, 

And  stood  before  the  gate. 

The  chief  of  them  was  Mehtab  Singh, 

He  was  both  proud  and  sly  ; 
His  turban  gleamed  with  rubies  red. 

He  held  his  chin  full  high. 
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He  marked  his  fellows  how  they  put 
Their  shoes  from  ofF  their  feet ; 
Now  wherefore  make  ye  such  ado 
These  fallen  lords  to  greet  ? 

They  have  ruled  us  for  a  hundred  years, 
In  truth  I  know  not  how. 
But  though  they  be  fain  of  mastery 
They  dare  not  claim  it  now." 

Right  haughtily  before  them  all 

The  durbar  hall  he  trod. 
With  rubies  red  his  turban  gleamed, 

His  feet  with  pride  were  shod. 

They  had  not  been  an  hour  together, 

A  scanty  hour  or  so, 
When  Mehtab  Singh  rose  in  his  place 

And  turned  about  to  go. 

Then  swiftly  came  John  Nicholson 

Between  the  door  and  him. 
With  anger  smouldering  in  his  eyes, 

That  made  the  rubies  dim. 

You  are  over-hasty,  Mehtab  Singh," — 
Oh,  but  his  voice  was  low  ! 
He  held  his  wrath  with  a  curb  of  iron 
That  furrowed  cheek  and  brow. 
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"  You  are  over-hasty,  Mehtab  Singh, 
When  that  the  rest  are  gone, 

I  have  a  word  that  may  not  w^ait 
To  speak  with  you  alone." 

The  Captains  passed  in  silence  forth 
And  stood  the  door  behind  ; 

To  go  before  the  game  was  played 
Be  sure  they  had  no  mind. 

But  there  within  John  Nicholson 
Turned  him  on  Mehtab  Singh, 
So  long  as  the  soul  is  in  my  body 
You  shall  not  do  this  thing. 

"  Have  ye  served  us  for  a  hundred  years 
And  yet  ye  know  not  why  ? 

We  brook  no  doubt  of  our  mastery, 
We  rule  until  we  die. 

"  Were  I  the  one  last  Englishman 

Drawing  the  breath  of  life, 
And  you  the  master-rebel  of  all 

That  stir  this  land  to  strife — 

"  Were  I,"  he  said,  "  but  a  Corporal, 

And  you  a  Rajput  King, 
So  long  as  the  soul  was  in  my  body 

You  should  not  do  this  thing. 
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Take  off,  take  off,  those  shoes  of  pride, 
Carry  them  whence  they  came  ; 
Your  Captains  saw  your  insolence. 
And  they  shall  see  your  shame." 

When  Mehtab  Singh  came  to  the  door 
His  shoes  they  burned  his  hand. 

For  there  in  long  and  silent  lines 
He  saw  the  Captains  stand. 

When  Mehtab  Singh  rode  from  the  gate 

His  chin  was  on  his  breast : 
The  Captains  said,   When  the  strong  command 

Obedience  is  best." 
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Sons  of  the  Island  race,  wherever  ye  dwell, 
Who  speak  of  your  fathers^  battles  with  lips 
that  burn, 

The  deed  of  an  alien  legion  hear  me  tell, 

And  think  not  shame  from  the  hearts  ye 

tamed  to  learn. 
When  succour  shall  fail  and  the  tide  for  a 

season  turn, 

To  fight  with  a  joyful  courage,  a  passionate 
pride. 

To  die  at  the  last  as  the  Guides  at  Cabul  died. 

For  a  handful  of  seventy  men  in  a  barrack  of  mud, 
Foodless,  waterless,  dwindling  one  by  one. 

Answered  a  thousand  yelling  for  English  blood 
With  stormy  volleys  that  swept  them  gunner 
from  gun. 

And  charge  on  charge  in  the  glare  of  the 

Afghan  sun. 
Till   the  walls  were  shattered  wherein  they 

crouched  at  bay. 
And  dead  or  dying  half  of  the  seventy  lay. 
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Twice  they  had  taken  the  cannon  that  wrecked 
their  hold. 
Twice  toiled  in  vain  to  drag  it  back, 
Thrice  they  toiled,  and  alone,  wary  and  bold, 
Whirling  a  hurricane  sword  to  scatter  the  rack, 
Hamilton,  last  of  the  English,  covered  their 
track. 

"  Never  give  in  ! "  he  cried,  and  he  heard  them 
shout. 

And  grappled  with  death  as  a  man  that  knows 
not  doubt. 

And  the  Guides  looked  down  from  their  smoul- 
dering barrack  again. 
And  behold,  a  banner  of  truce,  and  a  voice 
that  spoke  : 

"  Come,  for  we  know  that  the  English  all  are 
slain. 

We  keep  no  feud  with  men  of  a  kindred  folk ; 
Rejoice  with  us  to  be  free  of  the  conqueror's 
yoke." 

Silence  fell  for  a  moment,  then  was  heard 
A  sound  of  laughter  and  scorn,  and  an  answering 
word. 

"  Is  it  we  or  the  lords  we  serve  who  have  earned 
this  wrong. 

That  ye  call  us  to  flinch  from  the  battle  they 
bade  us  fight  ? 
We  that  live — do  ye  doubt  that  our  hands  are 
strong  ? 
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They  that  are  fallen — ye  know  that  their 

blood  was  bright  ! 
Think  ye  the  Guides  will  barter  for  lust  of 

the  light 

The  pride  of  an  ancient  people  in  warfare  bred, 
Honour  of  comrades  living,  and  faith  to  the 
dead  ? 

Then  the  joy  that  spurs  the  warrior's  heart 
To  the  last  thundering  gallop  and  sheer  leap 

Came  on  the  men  of  the  Guides  :  they  flung  apart 
The  doors  not  all  their  valour  could  longer 
keep  ; 

They  dressed  their  slender  line  ;  they  breathed 
deep, 

And  with  never  a  foot  lagging  or  head  bent 
To  the  clash  and  clamour  and  dust  of  death  they 
went. 
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THE  GAY  GORDONS 
(T>argai,  Oct.  20th,  1897J 

Who's  for  the  Gathering,  who's  for  the  Fair  ? 

(Gay  goes  the  Gordon  to  a  fight) 
The  bravest  of  the  brave  are  at  deadlock  there, 

[Highlanders  /  march!  by  the  right!) 
There  are  bullets  by  the  hundred  buzzing  in  the 
air. 

There  are  bonny  lads  lying  on  the  hillside  bare ; 
But  the  Gordons  know  what  the  Gordons  dare 
When  they  hear  the  pipers  playing  ! 

The  happiest  English  heart  to-day 

[Gay  goes  the  Gordon  to  a  fight) 
Is  the  heart  of  the  Colonel,  hide  it  as  he  may  ; 

[Steady  there  !  steady  on  the  right !) 
He  sees  his  work  and  he  sees  the  way, 
He  knows  his  time  and  the  word  to  say. 
And  he's  thinking  of  the  tune  that  the  Gordons 
play 

When  he  sets  the  pipers  playing  ! 

Rising,  roaring,  rushing  like  the  tide, 

[Gay  goes  the  Gordon  to  a  fight) 
They're  up  through  the  fire-zone,  not  to  be  denied ; 

[Bayonets  !  and  charge!  by  the  right  /) 
Thirty  bullets  straight  where  the  rest  went  wide, 
And  thirty  lads  are  lying  on  the  bare  hillside ; 
But  they  passed  in  the  hour  of  the  Gordons'  pride, 

To  t:. ,  skirl  of  the  pipers'  playing. 
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"  HE  FELL  AMONG  THIEVES  " 

"Ye  have  robbed,"  said  he,  "ye  have  slaughtered 
and  made  an  end  ; 
Take  your  ill-got  plunder,  and  bury  the  dead : 
What  will  ye  more  of  your  guest  and  sometime 
friend  ?" 
"  Blood  for  our  blood,"  they  said. 

He  laughed :  "  If  one  may  settle  the  score  for  five 
I  am  ready ;  but  let  the  reckoning  stand  till 
day : 

I  have  loved  the  sunlight  as  dearly  as  any  alive." 
"  You  shall  die  at  dawn,"  said  they. 

He  flung  his  empty  revolver  down  the  slope ; 
He  climbed  alone  to  the  eastward  edge  of  the 
trees ; 

All  night  long  in  a  dream  untroubled  of  hope 
He  brooded,  clasping  his  knees. 

He  did  not  hear  the  monotonous  roar  that  fills 
The  ravine  where  the  Yassin  river  sullenly 
flows ; 

He  did  not  see  the  starlight  on  the  Laspur  hills, 
Or  the  far  Aff'ghan  snows. 
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He  saw  the  April  noon  on  his  books  aglow. 
The  wisteria  trailing  in  at  the  window  wide ; 

He  heard  his  father's  voice  from  the  terrace  below 
Calling  him  down  to  ride. 

He  saw  the  grey  little  church  across  the  park, 
The  mounds  that  hide  the  loved  and  honoured 
dead  ; 

The  Norman  arch,  the  chancel  softly  dark. 
The  brasses  black  and  red. 

He  saw  the  School  Close,  sunny  and  green, 
The  runner  beside  him,  the  stand  by  the 
parapet  wall. 

The  distant  tape,  and  the  crowd  roaring  between 
His  own  name  over  all. 

He  saw  the  dark  wainscot  and  timbered  roof. 
The  long  tables,  and  the  faces  merry  and 
keen ; 

The  College  Eight  and  their  trainer  dining 
aloof, 

The  Dons  on  the  dais  serene. 

He  watched  the  liner's  stem  ploughing  the  foam. 
He  felt  her  trembling  speed  and  the  thrash  of 
her  screw  ; 

He  heard  her  passengers'  voices  talking  of  home. 
He  saw  the  flag  she  flew. 
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And  now  it  was  dawn.    He  rose  strong  on  his 
feet, 

And  strode  to  his  ruined  camp  below  the  wood ; 
He  drank  the  breath  of  the  moring  cool  and  sweet ; 
His  murderers  round  him  stood. 

Light  on  the  Laspur  hills  was  broadening  fast, 
The  blood-red  snow-peaks  chilled  to  a  dazzling 
white ; 

He  turned,  and  saw  the  golden  circle  at  last, 
Cut  by  the  Eastern  height. 

"  O  glorious  Life,  Who  dwellest  in  earth  and 
sun, 

I  have  lived,  I  praise  and  adore  Thee." 

A  sword  swept. 

Over  the  pass  the  voices  one  by  one 
Faded,  and  the  hill  slept. 
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With  failing  feet  and  shoulders  bowed 

Beneath  the  weight  of  happier  days. 
He  lagged  among  the  heedless  crowd. 

Or  crept  along  suburban  ways. 
But  still  through  all  his  heart  was  young, 

His  mood  a  joy  that  nought  could  mar, 
A  courage,  a  pride,  a  rapture,  sprung 

Of  the  strength  and  splendour  of  England's  war. 

From  ill-requited  toil  he  turned 

To  ride  with  Picton  and  with  Pack, 
Among  his  grammars  inly  burned 

To  storm  the  Afghan  mountain-track. 
When  midnight  chimed,  before  Quebec 

He  watched  with  Wolfe  till  the  morning  star; 
At  noon  he  saw  from  Victory's  deck 

The  sweep  and  splendour  of  England's  war. 

Beyond  the  book  his  teaching  sped, 

He  left  on  whom  he  taught  the  trace 
Of  kinship  with  the  deathless  dead. 

And  faith  in  all  the  Island  race. 
He  passed :  his  life  a  tangle  seemed. 

His  age  from  fame  and  power  was  far ; 
But  his  heart  was  high  to  the  end,  and  dreamed 

Of  the  sound  and  splendour  of  England's  war. 
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Sitting  at  times  over  a  hearth  that  burns 

With  dull  domestic  glow. 
My  thought,  leaving  the  book,  gratefully  turns 

To  you  who  planned  it  so. 

Not  of  the  great  only  you  deigned  to  tell, — 

The  stars  by  which  we  steer — 
But  lights  out  of  the  night  that  flashed,  and  fell 

To  night  again,  are  here. 

Such  as  were  those,  dogs  of  an  elder  day, 

Who  sacked  the  golden  ports. 
And  those  later  who  dared  grapple  their  prey 

Beneath  the  harbour  forts  : 

Some  with  flag  at  the  fore,  sweeping  the  world 

To  find  an  equal  fight, 
And  some  who  joined  war  to  their  trade,  and 
hurled 

Ships  of  the  line  in  flight. 

Whether  their  fame  centuries  long  should  ring 

They  cared  not  over-much. 
But  cared  greatly  to  serve  God  and  the  king. 

And  keep  the  Nelson  touch ; 

And  fought  to  build  Britain  above  the  tide 

Of  wars  and  windy  fate  ; 
And  passed  content,  leaving  to  us  the  pride 

Of  lives  obscurely  great. 
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LAUDABUNT  ALII 
{After  Horace) 

Let  others  praise,  as  fancy  wills, 

Berlin  beneath  her  trees, 
Or  Rome  upon  her  seven  hills. 

Or  Venice  by  her  seas ; 
Stamboul  by  double  tides  embraced. 
Or  green  Damascus  in  the  waste. 

For  me  there's  nought  I  would  not  leave 

For  the  good  Devon  land, 
Whose  orchards  down  the  echoing  cleeve 

Bedewed  with  spray-drift  stand, 
And  hardly  bear  the  red  fruit  up 
That  shall  be  next  year's  cider-cup. 

You  too,  my  friend,  may  wisely  mark 

How  clear  skies  follow  rain. 
And,  lingering  in  your  own  green  park 

Or  drilled  on  LafFan's  Plain, 
Forget  not  with  the  festal  bowl 
To  soothe  at  times  your  weary  soul. 
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When  Drake  must  bid  to  Plymouth  Hoe 

Good-bye  for  many  a  day. 
And  some  v/ere  sad  that  feared  to  go, 

And  some  that  dared  not  stay, 
Be  sure  he  bade  them  broach  the  best. 
And  raised  his  tankard  with  the  rest. 

"  Drake's  luck  to  all  that  sail  with  Drake 

For  promised  lands  of  gold  ! 
Brave  lads,  whatever  storms  may  break, 

We've  weathered  worse  of  old  ! 
To-night  the  loving-cup  we'll  drain, 
To-morrow  for  the  Spanish  Main  ! ' 
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I 

Heap  ruby  upon  amethyst, 
Exhaust  the  deep  seas  of  their  pearl : 
My  lips  are  richer,  being  kissed 
By  the  sweet  rose  lips  of  a  girl. 

Her  heart  is  white  with  angel  truth, 
Her  heart  is  red  with  love's  own  fire ; 
She  is  the  snowdrop  of  my  youth, 
She  is  the  rose  of  my  desire. 
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II 

Great  wealth  once  was  mine. 

Riches  such  as  keep 
Not  the  Ocean  waves, 

Memory,  nor  Sleep. 

Wealth  so  great,  so  vast 

Never  back  to  me 
Ocean  waves  can  wash, 

Sleep  nor  Memory. 

Once  my  own  sweet  thoughts 
Seemed  like  richest  gold ; 

But  to  breathe,  more  rich. 
Once,  than  hoards  untold. 

Youth  and  health ;  the  flowers ; 

Peace ;  the  stars  above ; 
Ev'n  my  heart,  'twas  mine, 

Ere  I  met  with  Love. 

From  all  bitter  shafts 
Safe,  'twas  mine  to  be. 

Ev'n  from  her  bright  eyes. 
Ere  Love  met  with  me* 
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Till  like  some  great  king, 

Now  in  battle  deemed 
Resistless,  earth  to  me 

One  green  empire  seemed. 

But  to  bring  me  sleep, 

Day  in  purple  ceased ; 
And  for  my  fresh  eyes 

Rubies  dropped  the  east. 

In  the  gardens  of  bliss 

The  nightingale  did  moan, 

And  it  seemed  his  throat 
Throbbed  for  me  alone. 

For  me,  for  me  alone. 
Skies  and  clouds  and  day, 

The  sweet,  solemn  world 
Did  its  great  pageant  play. 

All  my  own  I  was : 

Like  a  flower  apart. 
Dwelt  in  its  own  breath 

To  itself  my  heart. 

Love,  the  lord  of  things. 
To  whom  bends  in  awe 

The  whole  earth,  from  his  heavens 
All  my  glory  saw. 
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Love,  the  lord  of  things, 

All  my  riches  viewed 
And,  disdainfully 

Smiling,  by  me  stood. 

O  how  beautiful 

Shone  he,  fierce  like  gold : 
Insupportable 

Even  to  behold ! 

All  my  hoarded  wealth ; 

Trees,  thoughts,  flowers,  my  lone 
Estates  ;  this  wide  earth ; 

All  that  seemed  my  own ; 

To  her,  the  world's  dear  queen, 

Her,  to  whom  in  strong 
Tenure,  all  things  rare 

And  beautiful  belong. 

To  her  hands,  like  gifts. 
Night  and  sleep  and  wave, 

The  roses,  even  my  heart, 
All,  to  her  he  gave. 

All  my  idle  robes 

Stripped  he,  and  my  shame ; 
My  soul's  nakedness 

Drest  in  burning  flame. 
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II 


I  who  for  myself 

Once  sufficed  indeed — 
Of  another  now 

O  what  utter  need  ! 

Beggared,  poor,  despised, 
Now  I  go  to  wait 

Hungry,  at  her  full 
Doors,  and  supplicate 

From  her  eyes  divine. 
One  dear  shaft  of  bliss ; 

From  her  lips  so  rich 
The  fragment  of  a  kiss. 
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III 

Heart,  my  heart,  so  fond  to  linger, 
Come  away  ! 
Once  with  beckoning  finger. 
Sweetly  once  she  bade  thee  stay. 
Once  what  heavenly  bliss  was  thine. 
All  her  love,  and  poured  like  wine  ! 
Come,  O  come,  make  no  delay. 

Hers  are  those  bright  looks  she  gave  thee, 
Hers  alone  ! 
What  can  lingering  save  thee  ? 
This  sweet  touch  or  that  soft  tone  ? 
Love  no  tearful  claim  can  make : 
Hers  to  give  and  hers  to  take ; 
Yes,  the  kisses  all  her  own. 

O  the  wealth  that  back  she  closes  1 
Lips  divine ! 
Cheeks,  my  only  roses, 
Eyes,  that  Hesperus  outshine  ! 
All  her  sweetness  takes  she  home : 
Back  into  my  bosom  come, 
Heart,  my  heart,  for  thou  art  mine. 
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Out,  alas  !  I  do  remember : 

Hers  thou  art ! 
Given  that  rich  September, 

Never  from  her  breast  to  part. 
Bitter,  bitter  is  thy  lot. 
To  be  hers  that  loves  thee  not. 
Mine  no  longer^  breaking  heart ! 
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IV 

Above  her,  hushed,  the  green,  sweet  darkness 
thrills : 

Cool  waters  in  her  ear  come  fresheningly ; 
Unclouding,  like  a  moon,  Irene  feels 
The  fearless  glory  to  be  simply  she. 

All  that  the  sun,  impassioned,  leaps  to  kiss 
She  gravely  gives;  and  to  the  light  complete, 
Stands  lovely,  with  no  shame  to  tinge  her  bliss. 
Eve  in  her  Paradise  was  not  so  sweet. 

What  charm  now,  sister  in  simplicity 

To  noble  flowers,  with  shame's  false  tyranny  done, 

Glorying  in  her  sweet  humanity 

With  grass,  earth,  air  and  sunlight  to  be  one  ! 

Glowing  she  stands  in  the  pure  face  of  heaven, 
In  marriage  with  enchanted  Nature  given  ! 
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V 

THE  KISS  OF  CUPID 

Shaded  soft  in  greenest  day- 
Beauty  found  her  : 
Dimness  all  around  her, 
Like  a  sunbeam  down  she  lay. 
Her  crimson  cheek  had  drooped,  oppressed, 
To  the  flowers,  in  happy  rest, 
Her  tired  eyes  bequeathing : 
Breezes  her  sweet  tresses  kept ; 
Leaves  took  vigil :  and  she  slept, 
Softly  breathing. 

Lightly  by  Love  laughing  came, 

Light  leaves  under : 
Stood  in  passionate  wonder, 
Held  above  her  like  a  flame. 
Sleeping,  but  one  arm  in  charge ; 
Dreamless  lay  her  eyelids  large, 

Mouth  like  petals  drifted. 
Quivering  stood  he,  while  her  breast. 
Heaving  for  his  heart's  unrest. 

Sank  and  lifted. 
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Down  he  knelt,  and  softly  crept 
Towards  the  sleeper ; 
Drank  the  glory  deeper. 
"  O,  one  little  kiss  !  "  he  wept ; 

Twixt  my  golden  wings  I  glow ; 
Thou  art  white  and  cool,  like  snow, 

Soothe  me,  sleep's  own  sister  ! " 
Breathing  her  sweet  breath  he  knelt. 
And  with  lips  that,  creeping,  felt, 
Richly  kissed  her. 

One  more  !    Watch  there's  none  to  keep ! — 
Back  he  started  ! 

O'er  her,  wings  disparted, 
Hung  the  soft  and  shadowy  Sleep ; 
Murmuring,  "  O,  what  hast  thou  done, 
Love,  that  moon  and  earth  and  sun 

Back  to  chaos  beatest : 
Troubling  with  that  kiss  of  flame 
All  that's  softest  in  my  name. 
All  that's  sweetest ! " 
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VI 

MYVANWY 

Spring,  that  in  greenest  shade,  all  wet,  un- 
guessed  by  any, 
Hidest  some  flower,  to  sway  for  the  cool 

showery  breeze, 
Now  that  Myvanwy's  face  the  great  thronged 
city  sees. 

Hast  thou  a  blossom  yet  more  fresh  and  rainy  ? 

Ocean-cave,  that  never  through  dimmest  water 
dayward 

Thy  bright  pearl  sufFerest,  where  sea-weed 
forests  keep 

Safe  from  the  diver's  hand  the  radiance  of  the 
deep. 

How  shall  I  keep  her  heart  so  wild  and  wayward  ? 

Unrebuked  as  the  breeze,  so  joyous  is  she,  a 
creature 

So  like  the  wild,  free  things  of  the  pure  forest, 
a  part 

Of  mountain  and  fern,  that  I  tremble  to  think 
her  heart 

Into  green  leaves  should  glide  and  be  lost  in 
Nature. 

B 
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0  so  beautiful  is  her  every  step  and  motion, 
Surely  the  earth  must  feel  and  quiver  at  her 

tread  ! 

And  O,  the  grace  of  her  hand,  the  poise  of 
her  head  ! 

Surely  the  air  must  know  it  and  thrill  with 
emotion. 

Out  in  the  garish  noon  she  walks,  and  such 
light  presses 
On  my  faint  heart,  that  I  scarce  for  gazing  see! 
Lost  in  the  black  shadow  of  my  love's  jealousy, 

1  grudge  her  cheek  to  the  sun,  her  hair  to  the 

breezes. 

Street,  all  thronged  with  eyes,  ah  !  look  not  so 
at  Myvanwy  ! 
Life,  that  streamest  on  so  various  and  bright, 
Cease,  for  thou  wooest,  but  canst  not  win  hex 
sight  ! 

World,  she  must  not  be  thine,  forget  thy  envy  ! 

Yet  O,  so  bright  and  so  white  is  she,  and  I  so 
lowly. 

Green  Spring,  I  fear,  or  the  world  may  steal 
her  yet. 

Would  that  I  knew  her  heart,  what  pansy  or 
violet 

'Tis  that  its  workings  rules,  to  what  snowdrops 
holy! 
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Peace,  poor  heart,  torment  not  thyself  with  vain 
endeavour. 

Dost  thou  not  know  her  heart  ?    So  warm 

and  so  proud,  'twould  break, 
The  hand  that  confides  in  hers  a  moment  to 

forsake  ! 

Once  what  Myvanwy  loves,  she  loves  for  ever  ! 


B — 2 
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VII 

THE  ORCHARD 

O  LATENESS  swcetcr  than  May's  first  hope,  O 
unexpected  September ! 
Thy  sweetness  how  shall  I  tell  ? 
O  laden  orchard,  O  bending  chance,  and  she  in 

the  fruited  bower ! 
True  as  the  ripening  peach  to  its  taste  is  destiny 
to  her  hour. 
Love,  ripened  yesterday,  fell : 
Its  utter  sweetness  let  me  remember. 

In  the  sacred  hush  of  a  maiden's  mien  is  shut 
her  spirit's  emotion. 
Remote  in  the  stars  of  her  eyes. 
How  feeds  the  tongue-tied  lover  his  gaze  at  her 

heaven's  far  lustrous  fire  ! 
By  her   softly  breaking  sea   he  dreams,  and 
trembles  with  his  desire. 
For  the  passionate  pearls  he  sighs 
In  the  peaceful  depths  of  that  silent  ocean. 
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Vainly !    But  to  the  one  ripe  hour  his  bliss  shall 
destiny  envy, 
Her  sweetness,  in  green  leaves  now. 
Ah  myriad,  myriad  seemed  the  days  and  months 

how  vainly  I  sighed. 
And  the  very  summer  sank  to  my  heart,  and 
flower  by  flower  hope  died : 
But  late,  to  the  one  sere  bough 
Deeper  than  autumn  coloured  Myvanwy. 

'Twas  all  an  orchard.    Wild  as  the  leaves  that 
gold  to  the  falling  fluttered. 
With  desperate,  swayed  desire. 
To  her  bright,  irrevocable  face,  as  pale  and 

departing  she  stood, 
I  leaned  as  the  burning  autumn  leans  to  the  sun 
in  the  blossomless  wood ; 
In  her  dreaming  ear  my  fire. 
My  breaking  heart  in  her  ear  I  uttered. 

It  seemed  with  the  passion  of  my  words  the  dusk 
of  the  thicket  was  rifted. 
The  expecting  leaves  were  hushed, 
When  O,  the  wonder  !  the  sudden  bliss !  as  if 

the  shadow-grown  peach 
Above  me,  suddenly,  without  sun,  should  colour 
deep  at  my  speech, 
She  turned,  ah  !  sweetly  she  blushed  ! 
Her  glorious  eyes  upon  me  she  lifted, 
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Full  of  infinite  pity  and  love.    In  the  gorgeous 
waning  September 
I  swerved,  too  happy  to  look, 
And  whilst,  as  if  heavy-fruited,  my  heart  hung 

laden  with  its  romance. 
Hesitating  to  me  she  came  where  hushed  I  stood 
in  a  trance. 
My  hand  in  her  hand  took 
As  in  a  dream  too  sweet  to  remember. 

Its  bashful  boughs  and  its  conscious  leaves  do  the 
red  of  apples  bury. 
Its  mist  the  purple  of  plums, 
The  heart  of  a  girl  from  day's  broad  eye,  the 

gaudy  curious  light. 
In  a  shadow  stiller  than  August  hangs  her  pity 
and  shame  and  delight ; 
But  her,  O,  her  speech  comes 
Sweet  and  direct  as  the  taste  of  a  cherry. 

O  me,  what  cruel  misery  then  for  my  useless 
sake  did  you  suffer, 
Dearest,  what  helpless  pain. 
Forgive  me,  forgive  me !     Do  but  see  how 

washed  with  the  storm  and  wet. 
Ripe  and  wonderful  in  the  leaves  the  fragrant 
apple  is  set. 
Ah  !  and  for  me  too,  rain 
And  storm  this  autumn  have  seemed  the  rougher. 
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Speechless,  incredulous  I  stand  with  all  that  her 
sweet  tongue  granted  : 
She  gazes  into  my  eyes. 
Her  beautiful  face  put  back  she  smiles,  and  O, 

the  approaching  bliss  ! 
Of  my  happy  eyes  the  feverish  lids  intoxicates 
with  a  kiss. 
With  the  sweet  of  that  surprise, 
The  touch  of  her  lips,  I  swoon  enchanted. 
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VIII 

Where  breathes  who  bloomless  left  the  meadows  ? 
She! 

Grave,  in  the  wintriness  of  thee  ? 
Her  laughter  might  have  thrilled  the  dead, 
So  real  she  seemed,  so  white  and  red : 
Gone,  and  the  aching  world  she  widows 
With  me  ! 

O,  of  her  presence  any  rumour, 
Spring, 

News  of  her  sweetness  canst  thou  bring  ? 
In  that  mysterious  underground 
What  charm,  what  fire,  what  fragrance  bound  ? 
There,  from  whence  bursts  the  whole  bright 
summer 

On  wing ! 

Her  glorious  kinsfolk,  that  forsook  us, 
Wake : 

Each  lily,  for  the  light's  own  sake. 
But  she,  more  strong,  more  swift  to  bloom. 
Kept  captive  in  the  cold  earth's  gloom, 
Will  she  not  with  the  beaming  crocus 
Upbreak  ? 
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Too  well  thy  heart,  bereaved  lover, 
Knows, 

'Tis  dust  that  did  her  bloom  compose : 
And  she,  so  vivid  and  so  sweet. 
Is  now  a  name,  an  image  fleet ; 
All  that  the  stars  remember  of  her, 
A  rose ! 
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IX 

WHISPERING  SLEEP 

Are  not  thy  hands  of  honey,  thy  gifts  of  honey- 
suckle. 

Brother  sweet  of  the  breeze,  wooing  and 
whispering  Sleep  ? 
Soft  at  our  ears  like  a  lover's  thy  vague  lips 
tenderly  murmur 
"  Kiss  me     they  seem  to  say,  "  give  me,  poor 
heart,  but  a  kiss." 
Then  our  anguish  dims,  care  fades  with  the 
fading  lattice ; 
Into  a  lovely  land  wander  we  all  unawares ! 
O,  into  what  sweet  land  didst  thou  this  hour 
bewitch  me  ? 
Wakeful,  in  tears,  I  lay,  thinking  of  her  who 
is  dead, 

Wishing,  longing  for  her,  my  heart's  beloved, 
who  left  me — 
Left  me,  and  never  once  turned  to  regard  me 
again. 

Never  then  shall  I  see  a  soft  face  over  me  leaning, 
Feel  a  gentle  hand  touching  me,  never  again ! 
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Those  adorable  ways  I  now  must  only  remember, 

Only  wish  for  in  vain,  sweetness  irrevocable ! 
Sobbing  to  be  with  her,  I  heard  a  kind  voice 
near  me 

Whispering  softly,  "  Hush  !  weeper,  this  agony 
cease. 

Grieve  not  now  any  more,  nor  with  rending  sobs 
afflict  thee ; 

Wouldst  thou  be  with  her?  O  but  accompany 
me ! 

Come,  O  come ;  for  I  know  the  grasses  where 
she  is  sitting. 
And  I  know  the  flowers  nodding  in  crowds  at 
her  feet. 

Past  the  shadowy  river,  the  river  forgetfully 
gliding    .    .  . 
Lay  but  thy  drooping  head,  sorrower,  lay  upon 
me." 
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X 

LAMENT 

Over  thy  head,  in  joyful  wanderings 

Through  heaven's  wide  arches  free, 
Birds  revelling  go,  with  music  in  their  wings ; 

And  from  the  blue,  rough  sea 

The  fishes  flash  and  leap. 
There  is  a  life  of  loveliest  things 

O'er  thee,  so  fast  asleep ! 

In  the  deep  West  the  heavens  grow  heavenlier 

Even  after  eve ;  and  still 
The  glorious  stars  remember  to  appear. 

The  roses  on  the  hill 

Are  fragrant  as  before. 
Only  thy  face,  of  all  that's  dear, 

I  shall  see  never  more. 
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XI 

Thoughts  of  a  mother,  blissful  solemn  thoughts : 
Hush,  this  is  he,  whose  breath  all  being  unbars ; 
My  bosom  supports  him,  he  my  bosom  supports, 
Last  spectacle  to  surprise  the  ancient  stars. 

Hush,  the  wide  heaven  gazes :  this  is  he, 
All  things  forbode  him,  herald  of  all  bliss, 
Without  whom  beauteous  eyes  could  never  be. 
Nor  paradise  await  the  lover's  kiss. 

Hush,  do  not  wake  him :  with  shut  lids  he  lies, 
Too  tender  with  a  moonbeam  to  commerce, 
For  whose  profound  and  vindicating  eyes 
Immortal  poets  build  immortal  verse. 

He,  for  whose  sake  the  world  existence  keeps, 
Lies  breathing  in  the  softest  of  all  sleeps ! 
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XII 
ELEGY 

Thou  who  has  followed  far  with  eyes  of  love 
The  rustling  virgin  sights  of  spring  to-day, 
Sad  soul,  what  dost  thou  in  this  happy  grove  ? 
Hast  thou  no  pipe  to  touch,  no  strain  to  play. 
Where  Nature  smiles  so  fair  and  seems  to  ask  a 
lay? 

Ah,  she  needs  none !    She  is  too  beautiful. 
How  should  I  sing  her  ?  for  my  heart  would  tire, 
Seeking  a  lovelier  verse  each  time  to  cull. 
In  striving  still  to  pitch  my  music  higher. 
Lovelier  than  any  Muse  is  she  who  gives  the 

No  impulse  I  beseech,  my  strains  are  vile. 
To  escape  thee.  Nature,  restless  here  I  rove ; 
Look  not  so  sweet  on  me,  avert  thy  smile ! 
Oh  cease  at  length  this  fevered  breast  to  move. 
I  have  loved  thee  in  vain,  I  cannot  speak  my 
love. 
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Here  sense  with  apathy  seems  gently  wed ; 
The  gloom  is  starred  with  flowers;  the  unseen 
trees 

Spread  thick  and  softly  real  above  my  head ; 
And  the  far  birds  add  music  to  the  peace. 
In  this  dark  place  of  sleep,  where  whispers  never 
cease. 

Hush  then,  my  pipe,  vain  is  thy  passion  here ; 
Vain  is  the  burning  bosom  of  desire  ! 
For  ever  hushed,  let  me  this  silence  hear. 
As  a  sad  Muse  in  the  melodious  choir 
Hushes  her  voice,  to  catch  the  happier  voices 
by  her. 

Deep-shaded  will  I  lie,  and  deeper  yet 

In  night,  where  not  a  leaf  its  neighbour  knows  y 

P'orget  the  shining  of  the  stars,  forget 

The  vernal  visitation  of  the  rose ; 

And  far  from  all  delights  prepare  my  heart's  repose. 

Strive  how  I  may,  I  cannot  slumber  so ; 
Still  burns  that  sleepless  beauty  on  the  mind. 
Still  insupportable  those  visions  glow : 
And  hark  !  my  spirit's  aspirations  find 
An  answer  in  the  leaves,  a  warning  on  the 
wind. 
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O  crave  not  silence  thou !  too  soon,  too  sure 
Shall  Autumn  come,  and  through  these  branches 
weep; 

Soon  birds  shall  cease  land  flowers  no  more  endure, 
And  thou  beneath  the  mould  unwilling  creep, 
And  silent  soon  shalt  be  in  that  eternal  sleep. 

Green  still  it  is,  where  that  fair  goddess  strays : 
Then  follow  till  around  thee  all  be  sere. 
Lose  not  a  vision  of  her  passing  face, 
Nor  miss  the  sound  of  her  soft  robes,  that  here 
Sweep  over  the  wet  leaves  of  the  fast-falling  year ! 
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XIII 
THE  EXILE 

Sleep,  sweet  sleep,  O  not  so  soon  forsake  me, 

Nor  in  desolation  leave  complete 
The  lost  exile  !    Wherefore  dost  thou  wake  me, 

Or  what  sound  is  that,  so  far  and  sweet  ? 

Sundered  here,  than  sad  oblivion  deeper. 
What  articulate  thing  remembers  me  ? 

Me,  the  abandoned,  world-forgotten  sleeper 
In  this  rain-beat  cavern  by  the  sea. 

Ceased  it  is,  that  rain  !    From  out  my  prison 
Gaze  I,  sad  with  unrefreshing  sleep  ; 

Through  the  parted  hills  as  in  a  vision 
Wild  and  gray  appears  the  troubled  deep. 

Wherefore,  heart  forlorn,  that  mountains  bury, 
Lean'st  thou  to  the  world  so  wistful  yet. 

Though  forgotten,  for  some  fragmentary 
Sweetness  listening  ?    Utterly  forget ! 

What  melodious  life  of  blast  and  moor, 

Or  what  forest  fluctuating  grand, 
Calls  me  ?    Hush,  thou  melancholy  wooer  I 

I  have  known,  alas  !  a  lovelier  land. 

c 
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Frustrate,  wild  for  all  thy  gold  endeavour. 
Autumn,  dost  thou  shake  thy  relics  free  ? 

There  are  leaves  that  fade  and  yet  for  ever 
Cling  unfailing.    Hush,  and  let  me  be  ! 

In  the  caverns  of  oblivion  fortunate 
Let  me  lie,  an  alien  even  to  fate  ; 

Sleep  unwounded  of  them,  those  importunate 
Murmurs — murmurs  that  commiserate. 

Is  it  some  caught  rumour  of  the  city, 

London,  through  the  night,  immense,  apart  ? 

Peace  !  thou  whisperer  of  perfidious  pity  : 
There  a  miUion  faces,  not  one  heart. 

Me  no  more  the  beauteous  world  shall  witness 
Here  beside  the  sea's  remorseless  beat. 

Obdurate,  hard  to  every  human  sweetness ! 
I  with  the  disdainful  silence  treat. 

Only  when  the  storm-pent  moon  outstealing, 
Gazes  down  compassionately  bright, 

Then  I  quiver  for  a  moment,  feeling 
Something  almost  human  in  that  light. 

Once  again,  and  tenderer,  closer  falling, 

To  my  thought,  what  tones,  familiar,  dear  ? 

O,  what  voices,  by  my  own  name  calling 
To  me  ?    On  my  arm  I  rise  to  hear. 
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Charmed  I  listen,  and  that  sound  comes  sweeter 
On  my  heart  than  angel  melodies. 

Sleep  and  exile  fade,  grow  incompleter^ 
In  that  music.    Home  is  in  mine  eyes. 

Heavenlier  now  it  falls  o'er  heath  and  hollow, 
I  Slow  retires,  a  mitigated  roar ; 
All  impassioned  I  uprise  and  follow, 

Lost  in  dreams,  towards  the  voiceful  shore. 

Lost  in  dreams  I  follow  ;  and  a  vision 
And  a  trance  doth  all  my  heart  surprise : 

O  what  happy  sights  are  these  arisen  ? 
Well  my  soul  remembers  paradise  I 

Lovely  as  of  old,  loved  mountains  hover, 
Valleys  that  with  vast  regret  I  see  ; 

Edens  sweet,  my  heart  would  fain  recover  : — 
Yet  far  sweeter  inexpressibly. 

All  the  heaven  of  dim  beloved  faces 
I  have  wept  to  see,  swims  undefined ; 

Hands  that  I  have  held,  my  hand  embraces ; 
And  I  gaze  with  rushing  tears  half  blind. 

Is  it  you  indeed,  afflicted  shadows. 

Is  it  you  from  that  tremendous  sphere, 

Come  again  to  visit  the  sweet  meadows,^ 
Apparitions  ftom  a  home  severe  ? 
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Ah,  disdain  me  not,  nor  these  bright  regions. 
Solemn  musers  in  that  dread  abode  ! 

One  poor  land  you  loved  of  all  earth's  legions: 
See,  it  is  our  own  familiar  sod. 

Clasp  me  to  you,  calm  these  burning  wishes  ! 

My  delight  reprove  not  yet  awhile. 
Each  cold  cheek  I'll  cover  with  sad  kisses ; 

Cheeks  too  conscious  of  the  grave  to  smile. 

But  what  is  it,  ere  my  heart  rejoices. 

Comes  upon  me  with  that  moan  of  hate  ? 

Hark  !  a  sound  between  the  wind's  vext  voices  ; 
The  wild  tide  that  turns  in  haughty  state. 

Stay,  unlocking  arms,  break  not  asunder." 
Mad  I  cry,  the  mad  blasts  answer  me. 
Bursting  harshly  near,  deep  comes  in  thunder, 
Surge  on  surge,  the  loud  disdainful  sea. 

Whelmed  in  that  great  world  of  sound  I  hearken, 

Wakeful,  solitary,  hushed  in  fear. 
All  too  real,  the  endless  waters  darken ; 

Giant  space,  my  sight  can  hardly  bear. 

Was't  for  this  that  thou,  remorseless  breaker. 
In  my  cavern  whispering  murmuring  hlb^ 

Drew'st  in  dreams  my  spirit,  to  forsake  her 
Here  'mid  thunders  and  immensities  ? 
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Deafened,   mocked   with   desolate   sprays,  all 
banished. 

Laughing  foe,  yet  will  I  baffle  thee : 
Here  with  faces  of  farewell  they  vanished. 
Here  beside  the  tinged,  mysterious  sea  ! 

Whither  fled  ye,  my  swift  thoughts  outleaping, 
Spirits  ?    But  now  a  form  companionless 

Stood  amidst  you,,  passionately  weeping. 

Thronged  with  soft  and  mournful  presences. 

O  'mid  sprays  abandoned  they  perceive  me. 

For  a  moment  pause  they,  each  turned  Shade, 
Ere  they  plunge  into  the  tempest,  leave  me, 

Me  on  alien  shores  for  ever  sad. 

Turn  back  at  my  cry,  sweet  phantoms  !  linger 
For  me :  see,  I  reach  across  this  verge  : 

Lean  out  of  the  winds  one  pitying  finger ; 
Snatch  me  from  the  insane  unpitying  surge^ 

From  deaf  waters  that  with  ireful  gestures 

Bar  me,  and  vociferating  sweep. 
To  your  sorrowful  beloved  vestures 

Over  the  spurned  breakers  will  I  leap. 

In  your  bosom  like  a  stormblast  bear  me 
On  to  that  sweet  land  my  spirit  cravesv 

From  shores  insupportable,  O  tear  me  ! 
With  a  cry  I  rush  into  the  waves. 
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But  the  haughty  breakers,  mountain  after 
Mountain,  listen,  come  convulsed  with  foam* 

Back  they  fling  me  with  derisive  laughter. 
Shouting,  "  Exile,  back  unto  thy  home  ! " 

Gasping,  buiFeted  with  foam  stupendous, 
Eyes  and  mouth  full  of  the  alien  wave, 

From  those  cruel,  glittering  seas  tremendous, 
Desperate,  as  a  man  out  of  his  grave. 

Back  I  struggle  ;  and  beat  senseless,  reeling, 

To  some  last  impossible  deity 
Hands  in  agony  I  stretch  appealing 

Upwards.    Infinite  sky,  and  infinite  sea  ! 

In  despair  I  look  up  wide  and  wistful 

Through  the  tears  that  blind  me,  through  the 
spray. 

Even  to  that  dim  limit,  heaving  t^-istful; 
Lo,  a  single  sail-speck  far  away ! 

Whence  art  thou,  angelic  apparition ; 

Whither,  like  a  hope  across  me  thrown. 
Hastening  ?  What  the  land,  and  what  the  mission  ? 

Surely  that  I  weep  for,  that  alone ! 

Heaven  be  in  thy  sails,  O  unknown  vessel. 
Till  those  heavenly  shores  grow  into  view. 

See !  my  spirit,  with  no  storm  to  wrestle. 
Follows,  goes  on  wind  wings  thither  too. 
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For  long  miles  into  the  heart  of  morning, 
Miles  and  miles,  far  over  lands  and  seas, 

Past  enchanted  regions  of  forewarning, 
Dawns  at  last  the  land  that  dims  all  these. 

Go,  like  lightning :  be  the  imaginary- 
Wings  to  bliss  that  exiles  weary  for. 

Here,  O  hard  compulsion,  must  I  tarry. 
Hie  thee,  hie  thee,  sweet  ambassador ! 

Hasten,  though  the  immeasurable  distance 
Break  my  heart,  imploring,  forced  to  stay 

Not  a  surge,  and  not  a  blast's  resistance ! 
Quiet  be  the  waters  of  thy  way. 

Mine  alone  be  all  this  deaf  commotion. 

Let  the  breakers  lash  me  with  their  scorn 
O'er  the  unfooted,  vast,  relentless  ocean 

I  would  still  remember,  though  I  mourn. 
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XIV 

TO  STEPHEN  AND  MAY 

Something  remembering,  I  sigh 
Beneath  this  glorious  Indian  sky. 
He  grieves  me,  tender,  large,  and  bright, 
Hesperus  in  the  western  night ; 
And  with  sweet  half  forgotten  things 
Zephyrus  loads  his  western  wings. 
What  airs  of  springtime's  very  home, 
What  laughing  freshness  as  of  foam 
Make  languid  all  the  Eastern  day  ? 
I  start ;  I  think  of  Stephen  and  May  ! 

Stephen  and  May  !  two  names  that  run 

To  daffodils  and  April  sun  ; 

Musical  sounds  that  fancy  weaves 

With  the  magic  of  the  winds  and  leaves  ; 

Sounds  like  the  wash  of  western  seas, 

Full  of  the  foam,  full  of  the  breeze  ! 

I  cry  out  suddenly,  and  through 

This  odorous  darkness  look  for  you, 

Enchanting  friends,  that  fill  my  soul.  •  .  . 

A  million  waters  'twixt  us  roll ! 

O,  sunset  on  my  heart  shall  weigh 

Till  I  revisit  Stephen  and  May. 
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I 

THE  STATUES 

Tarry  a  moment,  happy  feet, 
That  to  the  sound  of  laughter  glide ! 
O  glad  ones  of  the  evening  street. 
Behold  what  forms  are  at  your  side ! 

You  conquerors  of  the  toilsome  day 
Pass  by  with  laughter,  labour  done ; 
But  these  within  their  durance  stay; 
Their  travail  sleeps  not  with  the  sun. 

They,  like  dim  statues  without  end, 
Their  patient  attitudes  maintain ; 
Your  triumphing  bright  course  attend. 
But  from  your  eager  ways  abstain. 
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Now,  if  you  chafe  in  secret  thought, 
A  moment  turn  from  light  distress. 
And  see  how  Fate  on  these  hath  wrought, 
Who  yet  so  deeply  acquiesce. 

Behold  them,  stricken,  silent,  weak. 
The  maimed,  the  mute,  the  halt,  the  blind, 
Condemned  in  hopeless  hope  to  seek 
The  thing  which  they  shall  never  find. 

They  haunt  the  shadows  of  your  ways 
In  masks  of  perishable  mould : 
Their  souls  a  changing  flesh  arrays, 
But  they  are  changeless  from  of  old. 

Their  lips  repeat  an  empty  call. 
But  silence  wraps  their  thoughts  around. 
On  them,  like  snow,  the  ages  fall ; 
Time  muffles  all  this  transient  sound. 

When  Shalmaneser  pitched  his  tent 
By  Tigris,  and  his  flag  unfurled. 
And  forth  his  summons  proudly  sent 
Into  the  new  unconquered  world ; 

Or  when  with  spears  Cambyses  rode 
Through  Memphis  and  her  bending  slaves, 
Or  first  the  Tyrian  gazed  abroad 
Upon  the  bright  vast  outer  waves ; 
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When  sages,  star-instru6led  men, 
To  the  young  glory  of  Babylon 
Foreknew  no  ending ;  even  then 
Innumerable  years  had  flown, 

Since  first  the  chisel  in  her  hand 
Necessity,  the  sculptor,  took, 
And  in  her  spacious  meaning  planned 
These  forms,  and  that  eternal  look  j 

These  foreheads,  moulded  from  afar. 
These  soft,  unfathomable  eyes. 
Gazing  from  darkness,  like  a  star ; 
These  lips,  whose  grief  is  to  be  wise. 

As  from  the  mountain  marble  rude 
The  growing  statue  rises  fair. 
She  from  immortal  patience  hewed 
The  limbs  of  ever-young  despair. 

There  is  no  bliss  so  new  and  dear, 
It  hath  not  them  far-off  allured. 
All  things  that  wc  have  yet  to  fear 
They  have  already  long  endured. 

Nor  is  there  any  sorrow  more 
Than  hath  ere  now  befallen  these. 
Whose  gaze  is  as  an  opening  door 
On  wild  interminable  seas. 
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O  Youth,  run  fast  upon  thy  feet, 
With  full  joy  haste  thee  to  be  filled, 
And  out  of  moments  brief  and  sweet 
Thou  shalt  a  power  for  ages  build. 

Does  thy  heart  falter  ?    Here,  then,  seek 
What  strength  is  in  thy  kind  !    With  pain 
Immortal  bowed,  these  mortals  weak 
Gentle  and  unsubdued  remain. 
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II 

THE  ROAD  MENDERS 

How  solitary  gleams  the  lamplit  street 

Waiting  the  far-ofF  morn ! 

How  softly  from  the  unresting  city  blows 

The  murmur  borne 

Down  this  deserted  way ! 

Dim  loiterers  pass  home  with  stealthy  feet* 

Now  only,  sudden  at  their  interval, 

The  lofty  chimes  awaken  and  let  fall 

Deep  thrills  of  ordered  sound ; 

Subsiding  echoes  gradually  drowned 

In  a  great  stillness,  that  creeps  up  around^ 

And  darkly  grows 

Profounder  over  all 

Like  a  strong  frost,  hushing  a  stormy  day. 

But  who  is  this,  that  by  the  brazier  red 

Encamped  in  his  rude  hut. 

With  many  a  sack  about  his  shoulder  spread 

Watches  with  eyes  unshut  ? 

The  burning  brazier  flushes  his  old  face, 

Illumining  the  old  thoughts  in  his  eyes* 
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Surely  the  Night  doth  to  her  secrecies 
Admit  him,  and  the  watching  stars  attune 
To  their  high  patience,  who  so  lightly  seems 
To  bear  the  weight  of  many  thousand  dreams 
(Dark  hosts  around  him  sleeping  numberless) ; 
He  surely  hath  unbuilt  all  walls  of  thought 
To  reach  an  air-wide  wisdom,  past  access 
Of  us,  who  labour  in  the  noisy  noon, 
The  noon  that  knows  him  not. 

For  lo,  at  last  the  gloom  slowly  retreats. 
And  swiftly,  like  an  army,  comes  the  Day, 
All  bright  and  loud  through  the  awakened  streets 
Sending  a  cheerful  hum. 
And  he  has  stolen  away. 

Now,  with  the  morning  shining  round  them,  come 

Young  men,  and  strip  their  coats 

And  loose  the  shirts  about  their  throats, 

And  lightly  up  their  ponderous  hammers  lift, 

Each  in  his  turn  descending  swift 

With  triple  strokes  that  answer  and  begin 

Duly,  and  quiver  in  repeated  change, 

Marrying  the  eager  echoes  that  weave  in 

A  music  clear  and  strange. 

But  pausing  soon,  each  lays  his  hammer  down 

And  deeply  breathing  bares 

His  chest,  stalwart  and  brown, 

To  the  sunny  airs. 

Laughing  one  to  another,  limber  hand 

On  limber  hip,  flushed  in  a  group  they  stand, 
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And  now  untired  renew  their  ringing  toil. 
The  sun  stands  high,  and  ever  a  fresh  throng 
Comes  murmuring;  but  that  eddying  turmoil 
Leaves  many  a  loiterer,  prosperous  or  unfed. 
On  easy  or  unhappy  ways 
At  idle  gaze, 

Charmed  in  the  sunshine  and  the  rhythm  en- 
thralling, 

As  of  unwearied  Fates,  for  ever  young, 

That  on  the  anvil  of  necessity 

From  measureless  desire  and  quivering  fear, 

With  musical  sure  lifting  and  downfalling 

Of  arm  and  hammer  driven  perpetually, 

Beat  out  in  obscure  span 

The  fiery  destiny  of  man. 
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III 

SALVATION  SEEKERS 

O  DEMURE  Maenads,  that  to  urging  drum 
And  the  fierce  kiss  of  cymbals  wildly  fill 
The  desert  street  with  chant  uplifted  shrill, 
What  seek,  what  fly  you  ?  From  afar  you  conie ; 

Not  of  to-day  nor  yesterday  your  home : 
Your  feet  have  danced  on  old  Cithaeron  hill 
Mad,  leafy  revels  at  the  Wine-God's  will. 
And  your  flushed  bosoms  panted  in  the  gloom. 

O  is  it  flying  from  the  hounds  of  sin 
Makes  your  eyes  coldly  bright,  and  your  cheeks 
pale  ? 

No,  'tis  the  fearful  solitude  within. 

From  your  own  selves  a  hunger  drives  you  out. 
Deep  as  earth's  roots,  with  harsh  musie  and 
shout — 

Cries  of  desire,  wild  as  the  sea-gull's  wail. 
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IV 

TRAFALGAR  SQUARE 

Slowly  the  dawn  a  magic  paleness  drew 
From  windows  dim ;  the  Pillar  high  in  air 
Over  dark  statues  and  dumb  fountains,  threw 
A  shadow  on  the  solitary  square. 

They  that  all  night,  dozing  disquieted, 
Huddled  together  on  the  benches  cold. 
Now  shrank  apart,  distrustful  and  unfed. 
And  by  the  growing  radiance  unconsoled. 

Then  one,  a  woman,  silently  arose. 
And  came  to  the  broad  fountain,  brimming  cool, 
And  over  the  stone  margin  leaning  close. 
Dipped  hands  and  bathed  her  forehead  in  the  pool, 

Now  as  the  fresh  drops  ran  upon  her  brow 
And  her  hands  knotted  up  her  hair,  the  ways 
Of  old  lost  mornings  came  to  her,  and  how 
Into  Jier  mirror  ^he  wpuld  smile  and  gaze. 
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Then  she  was  troubled ;  and  looked  down  once 
more 

Into  the  glimmering  water ;  and  she  seemed 

The  very  depth  of  darkness  to  explore, 

If  it  might  yield  all  that  she  feared  and  dreamed. 

But  that  kind  clouding  mirror  answered  her 
With  a  soft  answer  ;  liquid  mysteries 
Of  shadow,  with  a  pale  breeze  just  astir. 
Yielded  only  the  brightness  of  her  eyes. 

It  was  herself ;  but  O  what  magic  wrought 
A  presage  round  her,  tender  and  obscure  ? 
The  water  without  stain  refused  her  not : 
In  that  deep  vision  she  rejoined  the  pure. 

The  dawn  stole  on ;  and  from  its  buried  place 
Rose  in  her  bosom  the  sweet  strength  of  youth ; 
She,  the  rejefted,  had  no  more  disgrace : 
Her  opening  heart  drew  in  a  different  truth. 

She  that  had  come  past  her  last  hope,  and  found 
Nothing  beyond,  and  had  shed  no  more  tears, 
But  closing  with  dull  ashes  her  first  wound, 
Had  trodden  into  the  daily  dust  all  fears ; 

She  now  began  to  wonder  and  to  thrill 
Upon  a  new  horizon ;  and  the  pain 
Of  hope  began  to  quicken  and  to  fill 
The  world  with  strangeness  and  desire  again. 
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O  then  I  am  not  come  quite  to  the  end. 
She  murmured,  and  life  holds  more  than  I  knew. 
Somewhere  by  seeking  I  may  find  a  friend 
Perhaps,  and  something  in  this  world  be  true. 

Alone  in  this  bright  battle,  whose  fierce  din 
Even  now  awakes  round  her  defenceless  lot, 
Without  home,  friend,  comfort  or  peace  within, 
The  very  stones  might  weep  her.  She  weeps  not : 

But  as  a  plant,  that  under  parching  drouth 
Thirsted  and  drooped  and  daily  heavier  grew, 
Rises  afresh  to  the  soft  showering  south. 
She  lifts  her  forehead  to  the  sun  anew. 

And  in  her  spirit  a  still  fountain  springs 
Deeper  than  hunger,  faith  crying  for  life. 
That  to  her  eyes  an  inward  clearness  brings, 
And  to  her  heart  courage  for  any  strife. 
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V 

JOHN  WINTER 

What  ails  John  Winter,  that  so  oft 

Silent  he  sits  apart  ? 
The  neighbours  cast  their  looks  on  him ; 

But  deep  he  hides  his  heart. 

In  Deptford  streets  the  houses  small 

Huddle  forlorn  together. 
Whether  the  wind  blow  or  be  still, 

'Tis  soiled  and  sorry  weather. 

But  over  these  dim  roofs  arise 

Tall  masts  of  ocean  ships. 
Whenever  John  Winter  looked  on  them, 

The  salt  blew  on  his  lips. 

He  cannot  pace  the  street  about, 
But  they  stand  before  his  eyes  ! 

The  more  he  shuns  them,  the  more  proud 
And  beautiful  they  rise. 
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He  turns  his  head,  but  in  his  ear 
The  steady  Trade-winds  run, 

And  in  his  eye  the  endless  waves 
Ride  on  into  the  sun. 

His  little  child  at  evening  said, 

Now  tell  us,  Dad,  a  tale 
Of  naked  men  that  shoot  with  bows, 

Tell  of  the  spouting  whale ! 

He  told  old  tales,  his  eyes  were  bright, 

His  wife  looked  up  to  see 
And  smiled  on  him:  but  in  the  midst 

He  ended  suddenly. 

He  bade  his  boys  good-night,  and  kissed 
And  held  them  to  his  breast. 

They  wondered  and  were  still,  to  feel 
Their  lips  so  fondly  pressed. 

He  sat  absorbed  in  silent  gloom. 

His  wife  lifted  her  head 
From  sewing,  and  stole  up  to  him. 

What  ails  you,  John  ?  she  said. 

He  spoke  no  word.    A  silent  tear 

Fell  softly  down  her  cheek. 
She  knelt  beside  him,  and  his  hand 

Was  on  her  forehead  meek. 

— 2 
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But  even  as  his  tender  touch 
Her  dumb  distress  consoled, 

The  mighty  waves  danced  in  his  eyes 
And  through  the  silence  rolled. 

There  fell  a  soft  November  night, 
Restless  with  gusts  that  shook 

The  chimneys,  and  beat  wildly  down 
The  flames  in  the  chimney  nook. 

John  Winter  lay  beside  his  wife. 

'Twas  past  the  mid  of  night. 
Softly  he  rose,  and  in  dead  hush 

Stood  stealthily  upright. 

Softly  he  came  where  slept  his  boys, 
And  kissed  them  in  their  bed. 

One  stretched  his  arms  out  in  his  sleep : 
At  that  he  turned  his  head. 

And  now  he  bent  above  his  wife. 

She  slept  a  sleep  serene. 
Her  patient  soul  was  in  the  peace 

Of  breathing  slumber  seen. 

At  last  he  kissed  one  aching  kiss, 
Then  shrank  again  in  dread, 

^nd  from  his  own  home  guiltily 
^nd  like  a  thief  be  (ied, 
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But  now  with  darkness  and  the  wind 
He  breathes  a  breath  more  free, 

And  walks  with  calmer  step  like  one 
Who  goes  with  destiny. 

And  see,  before  him  the  great  masts 

Tower  with  all  their  spars 
Black  on  the  dimness,  soaring  bold 

Among  the  mazy  stars. 

In  stormy  rushings  through  the  air 
Wild  scents  the  darkness  filled, 

And  with  a  fierce  forgetfulness 
His  drinking  nostril  thrilled. 

He  hasted  with  quick  feet,  he  hugged 

The  wildness  to  his  breast. 
As  one  who  goes  the  only  way 

To  set  his  heart  at  rest. 

When  morning  glimmered,  a  great  ship 
Dropt  gliding  down  the  shore. 

John  Winter  coiled  the  anchor  ropes 
Among  his  mates  once  more. 
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VI 

TO  A  DERELICT 

O  TRAVELLED  far  beyond  unhappiness 
Into  a  dreadful  peace ! 

Why  tarriest  thou  here  ?    The  street  is  bright 
With  noon ;  the  music  of  the  tidal  sound 
Of  London  fills  the  trembling  air  with  power 
Flowing  and  freed  around ; 
No  corner  but  is  stirred 

With  motion  and  with  voices  mingling  heard. 
That  every  hour 

Bring  thousand  faces  trooping  into  light 
Past  thee.    O  hide  thyself  beneath  the  ground ! 
Trouble  not  our  sunshine  longer,  lest  we  see 
Too  clearly  inscribed  on  thee 
All  that  we  fear  to  be. 
What  dost  thou  with  the  sun  ? 
Long  since  thy  race  was  run. 
What  speftral  task  employs 
Thy  hands  ?    The  very  boys 
That  mocked  thee,  mock  no  more;  they  pass 
thee  by. 

Like  a  dumb  stone  that  cannot  make  reply. 
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Yet,  even  as  a  stone 

Will  from  the  turbulent  sea 

Take  voice  and  motion  not  its  own, 

Words  on  thy  lips  mechanically  stray 

With  echoes  and  with  gleams  that  fade  and  come 

Unrecognized,  unknown. 

And  as  from  some  extinguished  star 

The  orphan  ray 

Still  vainly  travels  its  eternal  way, 

A  light  of  meaning  flickers  from  afar, 

From  what  long  since  was  dumb. 

Still  at  the  accustomed  place 

Appears  thy  ruined  face ; 

And  in  thy  niche  ail  the  resounding  day, 

Mid  busy  voices  haunting  motionless, 

Thou  standest ;  and  to  every  loitering  eye 

Resign 'st  thy  history. 

Alas !  thou  also,  thou  that  art  so  cold. 

Thou  also  once  wert  young ; 

And  once  didst  hang  upon  thy  mother's  breast 

And  laugh  upon  thy  father's  knee. 

But  now  thy  flesh  is  nearer  to  the  mould 

Than  the  light  grass ;  and  still  thou  lingerest ! 

Woe  to  thee  now,  because  thou  chosest  ill. 

Because  each  hour  thou  didst  resign 

A  little  more  of  thy  slow-ebbing  will. 

And  to  the  invading  silence  didst  assent; 

Because  to  Life  saying  forever  Nay, 

To  Death  thou  saidest  Yea^ 

Who  leaves  thee  now  engraven  with  defeat 
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In  this  triumphal  street. 

With  all  that  was  and  is  no  longer  thine 

Yielded  and  spent 

At  what  a  priceless  cost, 

O  face  of  many  battles  and  all  lost ! 

Now,  all  thy  dues  paid.  Death  possesses  thee  ; 
But  too  secure 

To  occupy  his  easy  kingdom,  spares 

To  enforce  his  title ;  cruelly  forbears, 

And  suffers  thee  to  languish  in  thy  lot. 

In  this  most  woeful,  that  thou  weepest  not. 

So  in  some  street 

Stirred  with  the  rushing  feet 

Of  Hfe  that  glitters  and  that  thunders  past. 

An  aged  house,  broken  and  doomed  at  last, 

Ere  yet  it  vanish  quite. 

Abandons  helpless  to  the  cruel  light 

Spoiled  sanctuaries,  filled  with  emptiness. 

Where  late  the  weary  harboured,  and  young  fears 

Were  cradled  into  peace. 

And  sacred  kisses  kissed,  and  private  tears 

Were  dried,  and  true  hearts  hid  their  close  delight* 

But  now  the  fires  are  ashes,  all  is  bare, 

The  torn,  gay  paper  flutters  old, 

And  a  phantasmal  stair 

Climbs  into  floorless  chambers,  and  hearths  cold. 
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VII 

THE  REFORMER 
HYDE  PARK 

August  from  a  vault  of  hollow  brass 
Steep  upon  the  sullen  city  glares. 
Yellower  burns  the  sick  and  parching  gras<5, 
Shivering  in  the  breath  of  furnace  airs. 

Prone  upon  their  pale,  outwearied  brows 
Miserable  forms  lie  heavily, 
Cumbering  the  earth  ;  untimely  boughs 
Fallen  from  this  world-o'ershadowing  tree, 

London,  that  with  every  buried  sun 
Shakes  from  her  strong  life  a  thousand  lives, 
Feeds  her  heart  with  blood  of  hearts  undone 
Nourished  with  a  million  sorrows,  thrives. 

Hither  the  Reformer  comes ;  a  flame 
Burns  within  his  dark,  enthusiast  gaze. 
Still  he  thirsts  to  show  mankind  their  shame 
Lift  and  drag  them  from  their  sinful  ways. 
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Now  amid  the  prostrate  scattered  throng 
Standing  he  uplifts  his  earnest  cry : 
Wake,  awake^  rise  up  from  lust  and  wrong, 
Quickly  seek  God's  mercy  ere  you  die ! 

Thunder  on  your  hesitation  hangs. 
God  prepares  your  fearful  punishment. 
Flee,  while  yet  'tis  time,  those  endless  pangs. 
Hearken,  wretched  sinners,  and  repent. 

Scarce  the  motion  of  a  listless  arm. 
Scarce  the  uneasy  lifting  of  a  head. 
Answers  that  stern  trumpet  of  alarm. 
Still  he  sounds  his  vehement  note  of  dread. 

Hand  in  hand  three  children  solemn-eyed 
Wonder  up  into  his  face,  and  pass. 
Often  turning  backward,  o'er  the  wide 
Hueless  desert  of  the  hazy  grass. 

Fierce  the  lava-torrent  of  his  speech 
Pours  on  those  dejefted  souls  around ; 
Yet  his  words  no  single  bosom  reach, 
Wither  and  fall  idle  on  the  ground. 

Now  at  last  he  falters ;  his  own  thought. 
His  own  voice,  is  strange  and  far  to  him. 
The  sun  stares  his  meaning  into  nought ; 
In  the  stillness  all  his  fire  is  dim. 
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From  those  miserable  forms  unstirred 
Now  a  mute  imploring  cry  he  hears. 
Like  a  stricken  creature's,  without  word ; 
O  what  vain  voice  sounds  upon  our  ears! 

Powerless  are  thy  terrors  to  appal. 
Welcome  even,  so  we  feel  the  less 
Heavy  on  our  hearts  and  over  all 
This  intolerable  emptiness ! 

Empty  is  the  earth  for  us,  the  skies 
Empty;  only  lives  the  brazen  sun. 
Empty  are  our  hearts;  and  if  we  rise, 
There  is  nothing  to  be  sought  nor  won. 

If  upon  our  silence  thou  intrude, 
Speak  a  speech  that  we  may  understand ! 
Leave  us,  to  endure  our  solitude. 
Or  reach  out  to  us  a  brother's  hand. 

Join  us  to  this  life  that  round  us  teems ; 
Let  us  breathe  again  that  common  breath ! 
Bring  us  sorrow,  labour,  terrors,  dreams, 
Madness ;  but  deliver  us  from  death  ! 
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VIII 

The  Mother  to  her  brooding  breast 
Her  shrouded  baby  closely  holds, 
A  stationary  shadow,  drest 
In  shadow,  falling  folds  on  folds. 

With  gesture  motionless  as  Night 

She  stands ;  through  wavering  glare  and  sound 

Deep  pierces  like  a  sombre  light 

The  full  gloom  of  her  gaze  profound. 
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IX 

The  Toy-seller  his  idle  wares 
Carefully  ranges,  side  by  side  5 
With  coveting  soft  earnest  airs 
The  children  linger,  open-eyed. 

His  haunted  soul  from  far  away 
Looks  in  the  lamplight  absently: 
They  see  not  him,  O  happy  they ! 
He  sees  not  them,  O  woeful  he ! 
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X 

THE  THRESHOLD 
AN  ODE 

I  WALKED  beside  full-flooding  Thames  to-night 
Westward ;  upon  my  face  the  sunset  fell : 
The  hour,  and  spacious  evening,  pleased  me  well. 
Buoyant  the  air  breathed  after  rain,  and  kind 
To  senses  flattered  with  soft  sound  and  light 
Of  merry  waves  that  leapt  against  the  wind,  , 
Where,  broadly  heaving  barge  and  boat  at  rest, 
The  River  came  at  flood ,  from  golden  skies 
Issuing  through  arches,  black  upon  the  West, 
To  flame  before  the  sunset's  mysteries, 

Far-ofF  to-night  as  a  remembered  dream, 
That  different  Thames,  familiar  as  a  friend. 
That  youthful  Thames,  to  whom  his  willows  bend 
With  private  whisper  $  where  my  boat  would 
come. 

Heaped  with  fresh  flowers,  and  down  the  cool 

smooth  stream 
Follow  his  green  banks  through  the  twihght  home. 
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Far  from  these  paven  shores,  these  haughty  towers. 
Where  wave  and  beam  glorying  together  run^ 
As  though  they  would  disown  those  cradling 
bowers. 

And  gushed  immediate  from  the  molten  sun. 

Dazzled  I  turn ;  and  lo,  the  solemn  East 
Before  me  comes.    Soft  to  my  eyes,  yet  bright, 
London  her  vastness  stretches  in  hushed  light 
Murmuring ;  wharf  and  terrace  curve  afar 
Past  bridge  and  steeple,  thronging,  great  with 
least. 

To  Paul's  high  cross  that  sparkles  like  a  star. 
The  distant  windows  glitter ;  and  high  o'er  them, 
Clouds  unapproachable,  illumined  snows, 
Tinged  with  calm  fire  that  blushes  like  a  gem. 
As  though  themselves  burned  inwardly,  repose. 

All  things,  methought,  that  inward  glory  shared, 
A  radiant  strangeness :  nothing  I  beheld 
But  spoke  in  a  new  tongue  to  me,  or  spelled 
New  meanings ;  and  within  me  a  deep  sense 
Of  portals  opening,  of  an  hour  prepared. 
Prophesied;  and  a  light  transported  thence 
Of  expeftation  on  me  also  came. 
Glowing,  the  city  waits  what  shall  arrive: 
The  steep  clouds  smoulder  as  to  sudden  flame 
They  would  burst  forth,  and  the  wave  leaps 
alive. 
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Immediately  stole  over  me  the  thought 
Of  this  age  ending ;  painful  and  oppressed, 
Its  cry,  entreating  still-rejefted  rest. 
Echoed  behind  me.    But  I  seemed  to  stand 
Beyond ;  and  over  the  near  threshold  brought 
Of  days  to  be,  the  air  blew  strong  and  bland. 
I  listened ;  and  a  voice,  wherein  bore  part 
Cloud,  light,  and  wind,  and  water,  thus  began 
Aerial  tones-;  a  voice  from  the  deep  heart 
Of  all  things  speaking  to  the  heart  of  man. 

Say,  troubled  one,  what  sorrow  is  it  keeps 
Thy  spirit  ?    Because  thy  latest  dream  is  shed. 
Is  the  root  sapped,  and  the  strong  branches  dead? 
Forget'st  thou  that  thy  generations  have 
Their  seasons,  and  for  them  her  due  term  sleeps 
Spring,  with  her  buds,  dreaming  in  Autumn's 
grave  ? 

Because  'twas  Autumn  with  thee,  thou  sit'st 
mute. 

To  the  fall  of  the  leaf  consenting :    Yet  thine 
eyes 

Cast  round  thee,  and  consider  what  fair  fruit 
The  full  seeds  bear  in  charge  !  Wake,  and  arise ! 

Wake,  and  for  blither  energy  remit 

This  tedious  questing  in  the  inscrutable  past, 

This  pondering  the  before  and  after  vast. 

O  could'st  thou  take  like  us  Time's  quiet  bloom, 
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On  life  alone  expend  thy  freshened  wit, 

The  burden  and  the  joy  alone  resume ! 

The  mountains  groan  not  that  the  streams  devour 

With  thievish  tongue  their  ancient  high  estate. 

Nor  of  her  pining  leaf  complains  the  flov^er; 

But  thou  enjoy 'st  not  nor  rejeft'st  thy  fate. 

Pitying  thee,  the  Powers  that  on  thee  cast 
Thy  destiny,  mid  labour  solace  sent. 
For  veiled  they  keep  that  infinite  ascent 
Of  years,  and  by  degrees  the  pathway  show 
Up  which  thou  mountest,  deeming  still  the  last 
Step  won,  and  numbered  all  the  stones  of  woe. 
And  easily  triumphant  thou  lean'st  forth 
To  grasp  the  final  palm ;  when  that  eludes, 
As  easily  dejefted:  placid  Earth 
Remains,  a  mirror  for  thy  hundred  moods. 

Dream-builder,  for  whose  dreams  thy  lips  invent 
Names  of  sweet  sound,  freedom  and  peace  and 
truth, 

Upon  the  bright  fermenting  mists  of  youth 
Proje6ling  a  foredoomed  reality: 
Happy,  if  gross  joys  could  thy  brain  content, 
Or  could  thy  faith  match  thy  credulity ; 
Ever  inweaving  Earth's  plain  warp  with  thread 
Of  thy  deep  wishes,  thine  own  hearths  strong  hue, 
The  mind  thy  prison,  thought  thy  narrow  bed. 
With  truth,  with  freedom  what  hast  thou  to  do  ? 

c 
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O  yet,  I  answered,  not  in  vain  desire 

Spurs  us  to  gaze  into  the  infinity, 

To  dip  our  hands  in  that  wide  whispering  sea. 

How  shall  one  flower  the  whole  wood^s  voices  tell, 

Or  one  small  sphere  interpret  that  full  choir 

Of  orb  with  orb,  music  ineffable 

From  all  worlds  mingled  ?  Yet  since  our  best  joy 

Not  in  possession  but  beyond  us  lies. 

Our  hearts  at  last,  weary  of  earth's  annoy, 

Only  that  far-oflF  music  satisfies. 

Name  beyond  names.  Heart  of  the  Eternal  Life, 
Whom  our  faint  thought  hardly  at  times  con- 
ceives. 

Who  hear'st  but  as  the  oak  his  fluttered  leaves 
The  cry  of  parting  spirits ;  who  in  the  pang 
For  children  born  rejoicest;  from  whose  strife 
And  travail  issuing  the  bright  worlds  outsprang^ 
If  the  wide  thought  of  thee  my  childish  grief 
Ever  effaced,  accept  my  manhood's  vow ! 
O  sweet  and  insupportable,  O  chief 
And  first  and  last  of  all  loves,  hear  me  now ! 

Me,  whom  this  living  vastness  once  appalled, 
And  this  uproar  disheartened  and  oppressed, 
Now  larger  thoughts  enfranchise,  with  sweet  zest 
Nourish,  and  this  immensity  sustains  3 
Buoyed  as  a  swimmer  upon  ocean,  called 
From  time  to  the  eternal,  my  due  pains 
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Accepting,  in  thy  bosom  I  repose, 
Of  joys  and  griefs  together  make  my  bed, 
In  longing  to  set  sure  against  all  foes 
My  spirit  freed,  and  with  thy  spirit  wed. 

Thou,  thou  remainest  ever  in  lovely  power 
Triumphant,  whom  beginning  never  knew ; 
'Tis  we  alone  that  our  own  strength  undo, 
'Tis  we  alone  that,  to  thy  ardour  lame. 
Often  defeated,  miserably  deflower 
The  joy  thou  gavest,  quench  the  imparted  flame, 
And  native  sweet  sourly  to  ashes  turn. 

0  help,  inspire  !    Us  with  thyself  endow  ! 
Through  our  brief  aftions  let  thy  greatness 

burn. 

As  through  the  clouds  the  light  is  burning 
now ! 

For  me,  since  thou  this  hour  to  see  thee  whole 
Vouchsafest,  no  more  shall  my  heart  deny 
That  thou  proceed'st,  because  I  fail  and  cry. 
Henceforth  will  I  endure  to  walk  right  on 
Nor  my  bliss  too  much  ponder,  nor  my  dole. 
And  since  dear  peace  fortifies  faith  alone, 

1  trust  thee,  and  not  loth  resign  my  heart, 

Nor  though  thou  shouldst  betray  me,  wound  and 
rend, 

Would  my  course  alter,  that  the  better  part 
Have  chosen,  enduring  to  the  unknown  end. 
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So  inwardly  my  lifted  spirit  sang. 
And  lo,  that  solemn  joy  to  authorise, 
With  answering  bloom  before  my  lifted  eyes 
The  clouds  moved  softly ;  the  far  western  fires 
A  moment  o'er  the  steeples  paused  and  sprang. 
Now  on  the  eye  the  fading  light  expires. 
But  'tis  to  me  as  if  Earth  cast  ofF  Day, 
Assuming  her  own  glory,  and  her  flight 
Unwearied  urging  on  the  eternal  way, 
Already  glowed  among  the  lamps  of  Night, 
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writers  to-day  ';  and  I  doubt  if  any  of  the  London  poets — I  am  not 
forgetting  Mr.  Henley— has  put  so  mucli  of  actual  London  into  his 
poetry." — Sketch.  . 

No.  2.    PUR^ELL    COMMEMORATION    ODE,  and 
other  Poems.    By  Robert  Bridpes. 

{Second  EdiHon. 

No.  3.    CHRIST  IN   HADES,  and  other  Poems.  By 
Stephen  Phillips.  \Third  Editioju 

It  is  a  wonderful  dream,  a  dream  tjiat  stirs  the  heart  in 
almost  every  line,  though  Christ  himself  never  utters  a  word 
throughout  the,  poem,  but  only  brings  his  sad  countenance  and 
bleeding  brow  and  torn  hands  into  that  imaginary  World  of  half 
c^ceived  and  chaotic  gloom. ^^—^if^r/i^/i?;'. 

This  much  at  least  is  certain,  that  here  we  have  a  neW  and 
powerful  individuality,  standing  quite  alone  araC>ng  our  younger 
poctSj  and  one  who  has  the  courage  to  attempt  a  sustained  effort  on 
a  great  them.e.  .  .  .  We  welcome  this  poem  as  a  high  performance 
seriously  uiidertsken  and  powerfully  carried  through,  and  as  deeply 
felt  as  it  is  vividly  im'^gvcit^'^^—Saturday  Revme.  v 
''The  solemn  music  is  matched  by  majestic  words.  The 
poignancy  of  feeling'  which  is  in  the  title-poem  cries  from  the  lyrics 
also.^' — Speaker » 

No.  4.   AEROMANCY,  and  other  Poems.  By  Margaret 
L.  Woods.  Second  Edition, 

'*  Mrs.  Woods  is  a  poet  of  great  power  and  originality."— 
Globe. 


**  *  Aeromancy'  is  a  fine  poem,  but  there  are  others  in  the  slim 
volume  likely  to  be  more  ^popular,  /The  Mariner's  Sleep  by  the 
Sea^'  forjnstance,  and  still  more  so,  'The  Child  Alone* — the  latter 
a' delightfiil  picture  of  an  imaginative  child/— *S'i^<f/^A.  ; 

**It  [Aeromancy]  contains  some  very;  beautiful  verses,  but  to 
the  uninitiated  reader  tliey  are  somewhat  incoherent,  .•  .  ► 
The  gems  of  the  small  selection  are  *An  April  Song  V  and  *The 
Child  Alone.'  The  former  is  the  Very  life  and  brekth  of  April  at 
its  best.  .  .  .  iThe  latter  is  an  ^  exquisite  sketch.  .  .  - .  It 
would  be  impossible  to  expres*  the  elaborate  and  buoyant  mjike- 
believe  of  an  imaginative  child's  reverie  with  more  force  and 
humour  than  are  given. in  tlifese  spirited  verses." — Spectator, 

No.  5.  SONGS  AND  ODES.  By  Richard  Vv^ATSON 
Dixon  (Author  of  "Mana"X  Selected- by 
Robert  Bridges. 

The  Odes  have  a  sonorous  statelincss,  and  ar-Avarmth  of 
colour  which  not  infrequently  reminds  us  of,  great  m.asters."^ 
Speaker,     -  '~  -  - 

The  pr*s<!jnt  shilling  book  of  lyrics  shows  the  author  at  his 
best,  and'should  do  something  towards  procurfng  him  his  due  i'^iik 
oniong  living  poets.  The  poems  are  shorl  and  there  are  not  many 
of  them,  but  them,  but  tliey  are  insufficient  to  i^veal  the  originality 
of  thoiight  and  feeling,  the  ^lofiiness  of  attitudjj,  and  the  ^fine 
observation  which  m'.irk  Canon  Dixon's  y^oxk.^''— Saturday  Raiew, 

Na  6.    THE    PRAISE;  OF   LIFE.    By  Laurence 

-BrNYON.  ' 

''^  Mr.  Einyon  is  one  of  the  most  genuine  and  interesting  of  the 
younger  poets.  He  is  not  facile;  not  popular,  and  he  ma^'  never 
lea.rn  to  be  eii^hcr.  Bur  he  is  of  those  about  whom  you  never  ask 
why  he  writes  poetry.  As  a  craftsman  he  is  worth  study.  He 
makes  interesliDg  and  -  often  successful  experiments  in  metre.''- — 
Skdch. 

**  All  are  written  with  a  ^.olemn  and  a  stately  music  of  words." 
—Scotsman. 

No.  7.  FANCY'S  GUERDON.  .  By  AnoCOs  (iluthorM 
"  F^fccy's  Following  "). 

^^•^  Other  Vdhimes  in  preparation. 
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Na  I.    LONDON     VISIONS:    Book  I.     By  Lau-1 
RENCE  BiNYON.  [Second  Edt Won.  i 

No.  2.    PURgELL   COMMEMORATION    ODE,  and  * 
other  Poems.    By  ROBERT  BRIDGES. 

[Second  Edition, 

No.  3.    CHRIST  IN  HADES,  and  other  Poems.  By 
Stephen  Phillips. 

[Fourth  Edition,  with  Additions. 

*'It  is  a  wonderful  dream,  a  dream  that  stirs  the  heart  in 
almost  evfery  line)  though  Christ  himself  nevdr  utters  a  word 
throughout  the  poem,  but  only  brings  his  sad  countenance  and 
bleeding  brow  and  torn  hands  into  that  imaginary  world  of  half 
conceived  and  chaotic  gloom." — Spectator. 

"The  solemn  music  is  matched  by  m^ajestic  words.  The 
poignancy  of  feeling  which  is  in  the  title-poem  cries  from  the  lyrics 
also." — Speaker. 

No.  4.   AEROMANCY,  and  other  Poems.  By  Margaret 
L.  Woods.  [Second  Edition. 

"  Mrs.  Woods  is  a  poet  of  great  power  and  originality."— 
Globe,  , 

'  Aeromancy'  is  a  fine, poem,  but  there  are  others  in  the  slim 
volume  likely  to  be  more  popular,  *  The  Mariner's  Sleep  by  the 
Sea,*  for  instance,  and  still  more  so,  'The  Child  Alone' — the  latter 
a  delightful  picture  of  an  imaginative  child.  "—iS/^Wt:^. 

No.  5.   SONGS  AND  ODES.   By  Richard  Watson 
Dixon  (Author  of  '*Mano").     Selected  by 
ROBERT  Bridges. 
The  Odes  have  a  sonorous  stateliness,  and  a  warmth  of  Colour 
which  not  infrequently  reminds  us  of  great  masters." — Speaker, 

"  The  present  shilling  book  of  Jyrics  shows  the  author  at  his 
best,  and  should  do  sometliing  towards  procuring  him  his  due  rank 
among  living  poets.  The  poems  are  short  and  there  are  not  many 
of  them,  Jjut  they  are  sufficient  to  reveal  the  originality  of  thought 
and  feeling,  the  loftiness  of  attitude,  and  the  fine  observation 
which  mark  Canon  Dixon's  yioxW—Sattirday  Review. 

No.  6.    THE    PRAISE    OF   LIFE.    Ry  Laurence 

BiNYON. 

"  Mr.  Biny9n  is  one  of  the  most  genuine  and  interesting  of  the 
younger  poets.  He  is  not  facile,  fiot  popular,  and  he  may  never 
learn  to  be  either.  But  he  is  of  those'  about  whom  you  never  ask  why 
he  writes  poetry.  As  a  craftsman  he  is  worth  study.  He  makes 
interesting  aijd  often  successful  experiments  in  metre.^' — Sketch. 

*'  All  are^ written  with  a  solemn  and  a  stately  music  of  words." 
— Scotsman. 


■    \_  '     ;   -  _  •  ,  .    .  ' 

No.  7.    FANCY'S  GUERDON.    By  Anodos  (Author  of 
Fancy's  Following''). 
Certainly  there  is  stuff  of  the  trUe  sort  heres  ...  Strange 
and  impressive  is  the  *  Day  Dream/  truly  like  a  dream  in  the  bright 
exactness  of  its  images,  with  its  fine  conclusion." — Saturday  Review, 

No.  8.   ADMIRALS  ALL,  and  other  Verses.   By  Henry 
Newbolt.  \Fifth  Edition. 

"  It  is,  therefore,  with  the  greatest^  possible  pleasure  that  we 
notice  the  delightful  little  collection  of  ballads.  Mr.  Newbolt  has 
done  a  notable  thing.  He  has  managed  to  write  ballads  full  of  ring 
and  go,  and  full  also  of  patriotic  feeling,  without  imitating  Mr. 
Rudy^rd  iCipling."— ^^<:/a/^r. 

**  This  is  a  proud  and  spirited  and  inspiriting  little  book.  Mr, 
Newbolt  strikes  the  heroic  note  worthily." — Speaker,  ^  ~ 

"  Stirring  ballads,  written  by  a  man  who  has  spirit  and  force." 
— Times,  \ 

"  Looking  back  to  recent  achievements  in  the  same  line,  and 
including  eyen  Mr.  Kipling's,  we  do  not  know  where  to  find  any- 
thing better  after  its  own  kind  than  his  ballad  of '  Drake's  Drum.' 
—  Wesiminster  Gazette.  v 

**  Mr.  Elkin  Mathews  has  gained  considerable  renown  for  his 
*  Shilling  Qarland  '  Series.  His  latest  author,  Mr.  Newbolt,  though 
in  a  style  entirely  different  from  those  who  have  preceded  him, 
maintains  the  tradition  of  the  series  in  his  *  Admirals  All.'  »  ,  . 
Quite  as  good  as  anything  Mr.  Kipling  has  done  in  the  same  ^tyle. 
A  really  good  ballad  is  a  most  rat6  production,  but  any  who  wish 
to  feel  something  of  the  real  sting  and  thrill  of  the  sea  may  be 
recommended  to  try  Mr.  Newbolt's  shillingsworth."— 
London  News,  ^ 

The  Daily  Chronicle^  in  review  of  a  column  and  a  half^ 
headed  "  Some  Splendid  Songs,"  says : — "  Several  pf  these  songs, 
we  venture  to  say,  will  take  an  eminent  and  enduring  place  among 
our  patriotic  poetry.  The  literature^  pf  the  Navy  in  particular  is 
enriched  with  one  or  two  numbers  more  spirit-stirring  than  anything 
that.has  appeared  since  Tennyson's  immortal  ballad  of  the  '  keve'nge.' 
,  .  .  He  ennobles  the  good  old  sea-song  of  our  ancestors  by 
adding  to  its  swing  and  spirit  a  fervor  of  imagination  and  a  literary 
finish,  in  which  it  has  hitherto  been  lacking.'* 

"  Genuinely  inspired  patriotic  verse.  .  .  .  There  are  but 
a  dozen  pieces  in  this  shillingsworth,  but  there  is  no  dross  among 
them." — St,  Jameses  Cazette, 

"All  the  pieces  are  instinct  with  the  national  English  spirit 
They  are  written  in  a  sturdy  rhythi^ical  speech  worthy  of  their  own 
Yii^ihtmQ^."— Scotsman. 

No.  9.     INDIAN   ELEGIES   AND  LOVE  SONGS. 

By  Manmohan  Ghose.  [In  the  Press. 

Other  Volumes  are  in  preparaiidn. 
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also.' ' — Speaker. 

No.  4.   AEROMANCY,  and  other  Poems.   By  Margaret 
L.  Woods.  [Second  Edition. 

"Mrs.  Woods  is  a  poet  of  great  power  and  originality," — 
Glohe. 

*'  *  Aeromancy'  is  a  fine  poem,  but  there  are  others  in  the  slim 
volume  likely  to  be  more  popular,  *  The  Ma:riner's  Sleep  by  the 
Sea,'  for  instance,  and, still  more  so,  'The  Child  Alone' — the  latter 
a  delightful  picture  of  an  imaginative  QlrAd.''^ ^Sketch. 
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BiNYON. 

Mr.  Binyon  is  one  of  the  most  genuine  and  interesting  of  the 
younger  poet^.  Pie  is  not  facile,  not  popular,  and  he  may  never 
learn  to  be  either.  But  he  is  of  those  about  whom  you  never  ask  why 
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Certaialy  there  is  stuff  of  the  true  sort  here.  .  .  .  Strange 
and  impressive  is  the  '  Day  Dream,'  truly  like  a  dream  in  the  bright 
exactness  of  its  images,  with  its  fine  eonclusion.'^ — Saturday  RcvUw. 
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—  Times. 
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